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(Stamped Kdition, Bd. 5 





he convenienceof Subscrib te places. the weekl 
of Subscri ersin remo: e places,the 
Forthe Senor the C ntinent, for not less than 3 Months, ‘and 
Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 2 fr. 


—_—_ 
LADY wishes to meet with one or two Fami- 
lies requiring a DAILY GOVERNESS for instruction in 

he following Branches of Education: English, French, ~_ > 

the ic, Geography, Mental and Common Arithmetic, &c. &c., 

Mes the Rudiments of Singing and Drawing. The Advertiser 

le had considerable experience, and possesses very high testi- 

nials from oblomen and Gentlemen’: * Fomities where she 
~ resided. Apply (if by letter, post paid,) D. P. Rolandi’'s 

Foreign Library. , ea Oxford-street. 
ARYLEBONE LI TERARY and SCIEN- 

y insTt TUmON Edwards-street, Portm 
uare. TC AP OUS LEC TORE THEATRE having — 
inted and pa may be had for Morning and Evening 

Qoneerts and Lectures on eligible terms.—Application to be 

made at the Library. 


ETROPOLITAN nivale: Ra 
SCIENTIFIC INS" eT UT ION. Salvador ‘onse, * Ops- 

The office of LIBR ARAN and ASSISTANT SECKE- 
Fay to this Institution is NO W VACANT. Persons desirous 
of becoming Candidates are oA to send in their Testi- 
monials previous to the Ist of December next. e duties of 
the office may be ascertained at the Library. No canvas of the 


tted. 
ON, Iss ane ay W. HERRING, Hon. Sec. 


(IOPY RIGHTS. — The CONJUGATING 

iag ty ARY of V eRes, the original French Pronounc- 

ing Rook the me crn he a oo ae Lm @ shave 

ks of Prof. Rudelle, eine 2 complete eyatem @ 

elebrated works wane adopted by the Colles Ch Civil it Boat: 
ecrs, and at the University of Paris, are to be D 

Replication to be made to Gi nnis, Esq.. 15, incon s 4 fields. 


RCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS, geometri- 

cal or perspective, executed in the best style, land and 

poildings measured and planned with accuracy and expedition, 

on moderate terms, and estimates made rm drawings.—Ad- 

dress (post paid) to A. D., Davis's Library, 43, Ernest-street, 
Hesmeed ened. 


ee TRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
ARATUS.—Improved Galvanic Batteries ; Be 
iotier's paRatt Callan'sCoils, with Rotating Electro-Magn 
for giving powerful shocks; Electrotype Apparatus; Plaster Casts, 
Wax Moulds, and every requisite fe for carrying oo on the process of 
Electrotype, made and sold by C. W. Working Phi- 
losophicat Instrament Maker, late Assistant at P the Gavel Poly- 
technic institation, 23a, Princes-street, Leicester- —N, 
W orking Models of Steam-engines, and all kinds of "Machinery 
made to drawings. 


7 

INGING SCHOOL for SCHOOLMAST ERS 
and SC HOOLMIST! RESSES, EXETER HA a 

Conducted by Mr. Jonn HuLLan, on the tm, - WILHEM. 

The Classes established under the sanction and authority of 
the Committee of Counci' jucation, have been confined to 
persons engaged in schools for oo poe ce! instruction of the 
Children of the Poor. Numero’ or ad 
having, however, been Made oa seseee connected with schools 
of a different character, and by Clerks, Members of Choirs, and 
others, such persos may now be admitted, under certain limi- 
tations, to some of the Classes upon the following terms, viz. 

For the Course of 60 Lessons, 1/. 10s. to be paid in advance, or 
should monthly payments be preferred, then 5s. for each month, 
to be »'80 paid in advance; but persons engaged in schools for 
the instruction of the Children of the Poor, will be admitted on the 

me terms as heretofore. 

Rach papil quust be provided with a copy of the MANUAL, 
ach y Mr. Parker, 445, West Stran 4. 
+: ve va of Females will be opened on Monday, December 6, 
atioc 

A Class of Males will be opened on the same evening, at half- 
past 6 o'clock 

These two Classes will assemble every Monday and Thursday 
at the same hour, for 60 nights 

Application for Uckets tu be made to Me. Hullah, at his resi- 

nce, No. 20, St. James’s- piece s or at the Education Depart- 
ment of the Council Office, Whitehall, between the hours of 1! 
and 4; or at Exeter Hall, on the evenings of Thursday, 25th, 
and Monday, 29th of November, and Thursday, 2nd of ecem- 
ber, between the hours of 6 and 9. 


y 
ERVOUS DEBILITY.—A Lapy, who has 
had some yours: experience in the management of Men- 
tal Invalids, and has seen the happy effect of kind moral treat- 
ment in various cases intrusted to her care, has now taken a 
suitable house at Reading, for the reception of one Lady suffer- 
ing from Monomania, or Nervous Debility, &c. 

The Advertiser will persona 4! take charge of, and remain a 
short time with, the Invalid at her own residence, revious to 
removing her (if requested). Unexceptionable references to 
medical men echigh respectability.—Letters (post paid) to Mrs. 
Gallavey, 6, Russell-street, Reading. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
OOK SOCIETIES AND FAMILIES 


a {hrougho out England, Scotland, and Ireland, can now ob- 
tain ‘Bull's Library System and Circular,’ for November, com- 
Prising, |. The Select Library Catalogue—2. Full descriptions of 
all the New Publications to the present date ; and 3. Every in- 
formation for Societies and Families desiring to-be supplied 
tegularly with whatever W one Mosazinee ond Reviews, they 
may desire for perusal. Apply to Mr. ish and Foreign 
Public Library, 19, sells wetn AS Ae London. 



































numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Mogesines —Subscriptions for the Stam 


in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Mal 
or li. 2s. the year. To other countries, the postage in 


ees CHSaP BOOK WARERBOUSE, 
Pia. Xovent Garden.—To he sold, a bargain, MIT- 
eens Histon OF GREECE, the last and best a 
edited by, Lorp RepgsDALR, with Additions by W. 
beautifully printed by the Tate Mr. Cadell, and published = 
him at 2/. 10s., now to be sold fora short time at 16s. 6d. 10 vols. 
bound in cloth, mew 836. 

Th e may be consiiered the cheapest book of the day. Gentlemen 
shoul! not lose time in ordering this cheap and excellent work. 

A Sheet Catalogue of Ancient and Modern 
Second-hand Books, lected from his extensive Stock (priced 
extremely | aaplad published (< fos parts) a) guess month. may be had 
(port free) i ay! part of — on tl the  eag of 

as a 


ition. 





ant v7? “ 


pais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Oilice, 


London. For France, and cihee 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S CouRT.) 





t-street, London. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL SY AUCTION, 
on WEDNESDAY, 24th of November, and 2 foltewt 
ys. the SEC OND PORTION of the extensive STOCK © 
tobERN BOOKS, the property ¢ of Mr. CHARLES DALY, by 
order of his Assignees. 
RARE nooks, CLASSICS, ETC. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
on TUESDAY, 30th of November, some RARE and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, from the Continent ; among which ore, & astini ra, 
12 vols. edit. t. Benedictina—Anselm 0 , edit. Benedictina— 
Venerabilis Bede Operas pets. best edit. a renaventure Opera, 
7 vols.—Bellarmini Doers, 4 vols.—Basilii Opera, 3 vols. edit. 





OOKS for PERUSAL and RETURN. 
HORNE & Co,’s LIBRARY, 105, Cheapside.—Works in 
every department of ‘Literature forwarded for perusal to all 
parts of the Country. bp of Suhsoriation from Two to Ten 
Guineas per annum and upwa sf according to the supply > 
quir ‘he great extent . this library insures to Subse: 
an advantage not to be met with in any of the numerous — 
lating libraries in London, viz., the immediate supply of the 
ks wanted, whether new or old, andin any de: ment of 
Literature. vieties are supplied at the rate per annum 
of 12/. 128, a ter every 30 volumes, and may choose their own books 
from the Pnblisher’s catalogue or otherwise, and exchange them 
for others at pleasure. 


PENRY G1 at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent- -garden, 
G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume 8vo. extend- 
ing to 2,100 pages, half- nd ed morocco, with flexible back. 
It omepuekenne above three red thousand volumes, in every 
department of Literature and “the ‘ine Arts, and in most Lan- 
Bee es, and is the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a 
okseller. Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 
curious books, and reduced prices to most of, the modern publi- 
cations ; an of five al notices 
are intersperse ed. ‘There are iow books of importance, old or 
new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 
Advertiser, whose stock is daily i increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen 
making purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on 
return of the Catalogue within six months. 

Pusuic Lisrariss in all parts of the world may obtain the 
Cotenye gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions how 

‘o send it. 

As there are several firms similar in name, please to observe 

the address, and to prevent mistakes, order 
HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 
4anv 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE SON. at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
un THIS DAY, and fol owing, (Sunday excepted), 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 


BOOKS, in various departments of Literature; including 
A LAW LibRany. removed from the Country, comprising 
Velnaite Books of Practic e, Reports in the various Courts, 


wy on THURSDAY, November 25, and 2 following days, 

A MIS ELLA NEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS. Mad Ae PRIN ether with a large Collec- 
tion of MODEL SRN NOV ELS pa ROMANCES. being the dupli- 
cates of a respectable Circulating Library. 


And on TUESDAY, November 30. 
An Extensive Assortment of PRINTING MA- 


FERIALS, including ee aud Copper-plate Presses, 
en Se ring for sale 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY and SCIENTT- 
FIC COLLECTION of INSTRUMENTS of the late THOMAS 
ARCHER, Esq., Government Inspector of the Port of London. 

A Valuable COLLECTION of PAINTINGS 


and ENGRAVINGS by celebrated Artists, removed from the 
Country, &c. 

















structions from the Aenigraess ¢ Messrs. BA 
sellers, Manchester, to sell by Auction, the SECOND PORTION 
of their VALUABLE STOC * TRA ADE, consisting of moesen 
Books in various Sougmmnente, of 
which may be obtained on apedention to the Offices of T. ere 
Ksq. Solicitor, 80, Lombard-street; J. Knight, Esq. Pall Mall, 
Manchester; and at the Rooms. 

*,* Liberal accommodation offered on Property ; and large 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public C oe 


LY TRACTS, AUTOGRAPHS, &e. 
By Messrs. GH his rlE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
pce te St. James's-square, on TUESDAY, November’ 30, ut 
precis 


Messrs. S. & Son beg to announce that they have ying + in- 








CURIOUS COLLECTION of EARLY 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL TRACTS—Theatrical and 
other interesting Autographs— —English and Foreign Newspapers 
of the earliest dates—Collections relating to Bristol and other 
laces—Illustrated Works—Topography and Portraits—A large 
nee of Scraps from Newspapers, &c.; and other interest- 
ing matte: 
May be viewed the day preceding, and Catal s had. 








published. 
CATALOGUE. ‘af BOOKS, Old and New, in 
various branches of Literature, containing some which 
are scarce and curious, may be had on application, or will be 
sent post free to any part of the Kingdom. 
John renerea 71, C ancery-lane. 





st published, 
CATALOGUE. "of MANUSCRIPTS, in the 


Oriental. Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, German, 
and English Languages. includin several of great interest ane 


value. Also, a COL oy ft AUT SER APH LETTER 
eminent Persons, and an asse of veGe on the on og of 
Pal ns raphy onsale by T. RODD. °, Great N street. 


C. 
Not, Aya ak ~ nye of Books recently added tol to his Stock, 


THE BOTANICAL COLLECTION 

OF THE LATE FRANCIS BAUER, ESQ, F.R.S. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
snot, _" James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, November 24, at 

precisely, 

NHE very i interesting COLLECTION of BOTA- 
NICAL WORKS, made by fhe late FRANCIS BAUER, 
Esq., Botanical Painter to George LII., and for fifty years resi- 
dent Draughtsman at the Royal Botanical Garden at Kew; 
containing a select pty’ of the best English and German Bo- 
tanical Works—Books of f Prints, including Mr. Bauer's I}lustra- 


agnun -Romaparem, 18 vols. in 10— 
Corn. Lapide Commentarii, 12 vols. = Yoriani Opera, edit. Bene- 
dictina—Cassiani Opera Concilioram C Tlectio axima, 12 vols, 
—Gregorii Magni ra, 4 vols. edit. Benedic’ “terns 
pera, 5 vols. edit. Benedictina—Critici Sacra, 9 vols.—Baronil 
Annales Ecclesiastici, 12 vols. in 6—De Lucca Theatram Veri- 
tatis et Justitia, 22 vols.—Trommii Concordantia, 2 vols.— Mag- 
nentii H. Rabani Mauri Opera, 6 vols. in 2—Dupin Historia Eee 
clesiastica, 19 vols. in 17—) a-Leoghapen Histoire de I'lreland, 
3 vols.—Opera Polemica, 21 ¥ a few Oriental Manuscripts ; 
to which is added, the L BRARY ofa GENTLEMA 
from Cambridge, including Encyclopedia Pata Ng 45 
parts—Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 1317 to 1838, 44 vols.— 
sir Walter Scott's Waverley Novels and other Works, 93 ) weet. 
mor.—Matthie's Greek Grammar, 2 vols.—loomfliel id's Greek 
Testament, 2 vols.—Burman Ovid, 5 vols.—Bekker's Piste ” 
sone —Bekker's fsttophente, 5 vols. —Bekker's a at, 
vols.— Ernesti's Tacitus, 4 vols.—Crevier's Livy, 4 
hoomield 's /Echylus, 3 XY —Riddle’s Latin and English Dic- 
tionary, 





FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
on MONDAY, Dosemaber 6, and 4 and 4 following days, a LIBRARY 
of FOREIGN BOO 

aauhene OF A “A GENTL EMAN. 
NUMISMATIC BOOKS, &c. 
Mr. ie A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, on 


MO 13, and 3 following days, the LIBRARY ‘of a 
GENTLE aN ‘leaving sonten, | including Morellii Familiarum 
s.—Morellii Sppeestoraa Ro- 











mauorum Numismata, 2 ook ~Geaneri Numismata, 5 colnn 
Musellii Numismata, 3 vols.—Banduri Numisma rato- 
rum Romanorum, 2 vols.—Snelling’s Works on Coin: an many 
other Works on Medallic Caters ons s London, by Strype. 


2 vols, best edition, fine copy—Blackwall's ‘Herbal. 2'vols. plates 
coloured, fine copy—Stothard’s Monumental Es, h elitton “Full en's 
ritannia, 2 vols. large paper— peat speewe, 4th edition—Fuller's 
Holy Wars, large Raver, in old red morocco—Keatch eta- 
phere—Fronasial ntiquities of Seatland. large paper, qeahoses 
jJoints—Grose's Antiquities of England and Wales, 8 vols. large 
r, russia—Smith's Antiquities of Weatminster, 2 vols. russia 
Magna Britannica, 10 vols.—Dallaway and Cart- 
wright's | oe Sussex, 2 vols.—Lewis's Isle of Thanet— 
Nichol’s Illustrations of Ancient Times—Nare's Glossary— 





Aikin's Biography, 10 vols.—Wood's Athenz Coestonse 4 vols, 
—LBryan's Dictionary of Painters, 2 vols.—Arthur Little 
Britain, by Utterson, plates coloured, morocco— Vatts’s Bib- 


liotheca Britannia, 4 vols.—Watts’s Works, 6 vols. large 
russia—Doddridge’s Works, 4 vols. large paper, russia— in’ 
‘Typographical | Antiquities. 4 vols, — Dibdin’ 's Bibliographical 
Tour, 3 vols.—Dibdin's , 3 vols, mor, 
by Lewis—Dibdin's Library he 2 vols. large paper— 
Gootiomen’s Magazine, 160 vols.—Annual Register, 80 vols.— 
Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols. fine copy, in calf— 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 5 vols.— Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting, by Dallaway, 5 vols.—Shaftesbury's Charac- 
teristics, 3 vols., Baskerrille— Granger's Biographical llistory 
of England, 6 vols. large paper, Portraits—Clarendon's Re- 
bellion, 6 vols. Portraits—Evelyn and Pepys’s Memoirs, 10 vols. 
—Rogers’s Poems, and Italy, 2 vols. fine copy, in red morocco, 
with joints—Rapin and Tindal’s History of England, 23 vols.— 
Gibbon’s Rome, 12 vols.—Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 6 vols. 
—Johnson's Works, Life, &c. in 21 vols. fine copy—Strype's 
clesiastical Memorials, 7 vols.—Rollin’s Ancient History, 8 vole. 
—Robertson'’s Works, 12 vols.,—mostly in elegant bindings. 


ms 





Pr eparing for Sal Sa 
The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed 


from the Country; including Stukeley's Itinerarium Curiosum, 
2 vols.—Morant’s History of Essex, 2 vols.—Miller’s Gardeners” 
Dictionary, 4 vols.—Smeaton’s Edystoue Lighthouse—Stevene 
son's Bell-rock Lighthouse—Evelyn's Memoirs, 2 vols.—Evelyn’s 
* lva, 2 vols.—Sharon ‘Turner's History of England, 9 vols.—Sir 

m, Jones's Works, 6 vols.—Bucklanad’s Reliquie Dilaviane— 
Curtis" s Botanical Magazine, complete to the present time —Dr. 
Dibdin’s various Works—Clarke’s Travels—Aliison’s History of 
Europe—Beaumont, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson's Works. 4 vols. 
—Beckman’ s History of Inventions, 4 vols.—Howe's Works, 8 
vols.—Horne on tbe Scriptures, 4 vols.—Horne’s Observations, 
4 vols,, &c. &e. 


The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deceased, 


By direction of the Executors. 


A COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS. 








EW ZEALAND COMPANY.—The COURT 
of PROPRIETORS having this day declared a DIVI- 
DEND, at the rate of 10/. per cent. per annum,on the Com- 
pany "s Original Stock, for the Half Year to the ist of October 
ast, qzclasive ; Notice is hereby given, that the said Dividend 
will b e payable at this House on and after bi AY, the 19th 
of November instant. B — r of the Court, 
JOHN WARD, Secretary. 
New Zealand House, London, 
16th November, 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, 





and GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANC BE. Laan, ARMUNITY and REVER- 
SIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 25, PALL MALL.—Invalids 
and persons suffering from acute on chronic diseases, and 
those who from temporary maladies, or a defective state of 
health, may have been rejected at other offices, may AS: — 
their LIVES on safe and equitable Prossbente—-+ 1aenp 





tions to Home's Lectures—Interesting Original D: gs by Mr. 
Bauer an r. Ferdinand Bauer—Some ietures-“An Original 








pecimen of Heliographie, THe the Auto: vir of the 
inventor, M. Niepce—’ veral M es ape sie mens, &c, 
lay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues ha d. 





ables of Assurance of persons in good health, “4 
explaining at length the principles and method of effecting 
yn on — “, persone abeering under Disease, may 
tained on application at the ces | s Society. 
EDWARD POWER, Secretary, 
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BOOKS preparing for publication, or recently published, by HOW & PARSONS, 
132, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


1. 
On the 1st of January will be published, 


ENGLAND 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NORTHERN DIVISION, 
Part I., commencing LANCASHIRE. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION, Part I. commencing CORNWALL. 





Ir has been long ajust subject of complaint, that no English 
itinerary has appeared, combining descriptions of scenery 
and antiquities with the living manners and characteristics 
of the people,—exhibiting in one picture the natural ad- 
vantages of each county, and the use made of them by the 
taste, ingenuity, and industry of the inhabitants. To remedy 
this acknowledged deficiency, the proprietors of the pro- 
posed Work have undertaken to produce a body of pictorial 
topography, on a plan both novel and interesting, which 
will combine views and descriptions of all that is picturesque 
in nature with all that is wondrous in art, and exhibit Eng- 
land as it is, under its several aspects of natural scenery, 
historic memorials, and productive industry. 

Every county will be personally visited, and nothing de- 
scribed but from actual observation,—the Illustrations being 
drawn on the spot. The old halls and battle-fields, now fast 
sinking into oblivion, will be noticed in connexion with the 
stirring events of which they were the scenes; but the chro- 
nicler and the antiquary will be followed no farther than the 
occasion may require; for the main object of the Work is 
to depict the present aspect of the country. Local customs, 
legends, and peculiarities, will be carefully noticed: they 
are the individualities of social life, and are at once the 
chief source and most obvious sign of the characteristics 
that distinguish the inhabitants of the several counties. 

The varied systems of agriculture adopted in different dis- 
tricts of England will be described, and their good or bad 
systems noted. Each of the great branches of our national 
industry will be examined, in connexion with the locality 
where it chiefly flourishes ;—the history of the cotton trade, 
for instance, will be introduced into the account of Southern 
Lancashire ; that of the woollen trade into the description 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and in like manner, the 
production of metals, glass, earthenware, and other manu- 
factures, will form an essential part of the description of the 
places where it principally prevails. 

The subjects chosen for the pictorial embellishment of 
the Work will, most of them, be altogether new, or such, 
from position, as have not been before published; they will 
embrace landscape, edifice, character, invention; in short, 
whatever can interest readers, young or old, and rivet upon 
the mind the more remarkable objects, whether natural or 
artificial. 

At the conclusion of each county, it is intended to collect, 
in a brief and tabular form, the topographical and statistical 
information which is now spread over a vast number of un- 
wieldly volumes, thus giving a body of references easily 
accessible, and at the same time a permanent record of 
facts. This portion of the Work will include every matter 
of a local nature the inhabitant, stranger, or tourist, may 
require, which will be essential to the possession of all who 
may seek an acquaintance with facts regarding the social 











In_1 vol. imp. 8vo. (uniform with ‘ Ireland’), containing Five 
Engravings on Steel, after Drawings by D. M‘Clise, R.A., and 
about 50 superior Woodcuts, 


SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. 
By MRS. HALL. 


A New Edition, with Additions. 

The Wood Engravings consist of Portraits, Scenes, and 
Landscapes, sketched from Nature by 
ENGRAVERS, 
T. Armstrong. 

. Bastin. 

. A. Cook, 
F. Delamotte. 
. Evans. 


PAINTERS, 

W. H. Brooke, F.S.A 

N. T. Crowley «. 

George Cruikshan 
. Evans, of Eton 

J. Franklin 










we 
= 


J. Nugent. 
M. slader. 
. Sly. 

. O. Smith. 
- Thomson. 


a . Walmsley. 
W. Willes..s-cerccccecescccceesececeses J. Wakefield, 


Ill. 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank, 


CAKES AND ALE: Tales and Legends. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 


IV. 
Now complete, in 1 vol. 8vo. with 23 Steel Plates, by Robert 
Coutigheat, Huggins, and Lee, and about 15 Woodcuts, price 
is. cloth, 
JEM BUNT. 
By “THE OLD SAILOR.” 
v. 
Dedicated, by Permission to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 


Lately published, in imp. 8vo. with 16 Engravings on Steel, from 
Paintings by Creswick, Six Maps, and 148 Woodcuts, from 
Dawings made expressly for the Work, elegantly bound in 
cloth, price 25s. Vou. I. o' 


IRELAND, 
ITS SCENERY AND CHARACTER. 


By MR. and MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
Part XIII. was issued Nov. Ist, and the whole will form 27 parts. 


vi. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Numbers, at 6d., each embellished 


hy some New or Celebrated Flower, drawn and coloured in 
the best manner, 


THE FLORISTS JOURNAL; 
Or, MontHty Record oF THE BEST FLOWERs, 
Adapted to all Varieties of Soil and Situation. 


In the ‘ Florist’s Journal’ the descriptions of Flowers, and the 
methods of their culture and treatment, are supplied by the 


state of the English counties. Among other information of | actual growers of the flowers; and are expressed, not by merely 
this nature, it is intended to give, in the fullest manner, the | dry technicalities, but in language pleasant to read, and easily 


Population Returns for each parish in 1841; the Benetices, 
their value in 1535 and at present; the Tenths in 1535; 
Tithe Commutations, Fixed Payments, Curates’ Stipends, 
Names of Incumbents, Dates of Inductions, and Patrons; 


the Poor-Law Unions, with the districts they embrace, and | 


the sums levied for their support; an Abstract of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, with a statement of comparative 


longevity, in each county; the Charities, Schools, and | 
Places of Worship; the Savings’ Banks returns; the average | 


Rate of Rental; the Turnpike Trusts, Income and Expen- 
diture, with the Extent of Roads; the Parliamentary Re- 
ee and Borough Boundaries; the Names of the 
lagistracy ; together with an Account of the Canals, Rail- 
roads, and public undertakings of every kind; arranged in 
so simple and concise a form, as to afford an accurate idea 
of the existing state of our county relations in all these 
respects. 

The Editorship of the Work is committed to Mr. RED- 
DING: the County of Cornwall will be the production of 
his pen; the Manufacturing details of the County of Lan- 
easter will be by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., and the remain- 
ing portion by Mr. REDDING. 

This Work will be issued in Monthly Half-crown Parts, 
each to contain forty-eight pages of letter-press, in imperial 
octavo, embodying from twenty to thirty woodcuts, with 
one engraving on steel, of the more attractive landscapes 
in the county, the latter from subjects by Mr. Creswick, 
painted expressly for the Work; and in order to meet the 
wishes of those who desire a more rapid possession of the 
numbers, the Proprietors have resolved to publish two Parts 
every month,—one belunging to a county principally noted 
for its natural beauties or romantic and picturesque features 
—the other distinguished for some great branch of national 
manufacture. In pursuance of this design, it is proposed to 
commence with CORNWALL and LANCASHIRE: and the 
order in which each County is designed to appear, will be 
uniformly announced upon terminating its predecessor. 
The first Part of every County will be accompanied by an 
accurate Map, compiled from the Ordnance Survey. That 
the Public may form some notion of the extent of the pub- 
lication, it may be mentioned that Cornwall will be com- 
prised in four, and Lancashire in six Parts. 
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intelligible by all. ed 
t is not confined to mere Florist’s Flowers, or those gems of 

Floriculture which can be obtained only by eminent professional 
men under the most favourable circumstances, but includes the 
methods of managing and improving even the most hardy 
Flowers, though not to the neglect of those which are more 
delicate and rare. - 5 Ss 

The descriptions of single species, or varieties of flowers, are 
interspersed with more general articles on the native soils, situ- 
ations, and climates of families of plants; on their general phy- 
siology: and on the means by which they can be improved, or 
kept from degenerating; and also on all the general principles 
connected with the management of Flowers, and on the effect 
of Flowering Plants, as ornamental or as useful. 


The Volume for the year 1840, with 10 coloured 
Plates, price 6s., and the Volume for the year 1841, with 13 
Plates, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


Vile 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. in cloth, THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF SOCIETY 
In the BARBAROUS and CIVILIZED STATE; 


An Essay towards discovering the Origin and Progress of 
Human Improvement. 
By WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
Of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“Tt is a very able work, embracing an extensive view of the 
history of man, both in a savage and civilized state, with some- 
times an analysis of his social, and sometimes an examination 
of his litieal, condition. It displays very extensive reading, 
guided by a sound knowledge of moral and economical science ; 
each being rendered available to the writer's purpose by his pos- 


session of a searching acumen.”’— Spectator. 


Vill. 
Now publishing, in Eight Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. 


THE SONGS of CHARLES DIBDIN, 


Chronologically arranged, with Historical, Biographical, and 
Critical Notes ; and the Music of the most popular of the Me- 
lodies, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. : 

This edition will be more complete than any which has 
hitherto appeared : it will comprise the words of about 1000 
Songs, an original and authenticated Memoir, Portrait, copious 


Index, &c. 
Parts I. to III, are issued, 








1. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. elegantly bound with morocco back, 
price li. ls. 6d. 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 
Or, Witp Sports or Inp1a, 
On the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungles, and on the Plains, 
By CAPT. WALTER CAMPBELL, of Skipness, 
Late of the 7th Royal Fusileers. 


‘The Work will be illustrated by Eight Embellishments in 
Lithography, embracing all the recent Improvements in that 
popular branch of the Arts, from the celebrated establishment 
of Messrs. Day and Haghe. The subjects are selected from the 
most interesting passages of the Work, and contain faithful 
Portraits of Animals, Costumes, and Weapons, derived f 


Sketches made in India. The Appendix will contain salwure 


Descriptions of the various Wild Animals of India, with Au 
Anecdotes illustrative of their habits. F aoa 


x. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 12 Engravings on Steel, 


THE SPORTING SKETCH-BOOK: 
A Series of Cuaractenistic Papers contributed by 
Crack AUTHORITIES. 
Edited by J. W. CARLETON, Esq. 


xi. 
Price 1/. 1s. in post 8vo.; or 1. 1s. large paper, with proof plates, 


The BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL. 
Or, the ART of ANGLING in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, . 
WALES, and IRELAND; 
With some Account of the Principal Rivers, Lakes, and 
Trout Streams; 
And Instructions in Fly-fishing, Trolling, and Angling at the 
Bottom, and more particularly for the Trout. 

The Work is highly embellished with numerous Engravings 
on Wood and Steel, of the most beautiful Scenery in the various 
Fishing Stations described; together with accurate delineations 
of the Fish, Flies, and materials used in Angling, from Original 
Pictures and Drawings by the Author. 

By T. C. HOFLAND, Esq. 

Fifty Sets only of India proof impressions of the Steel Plates 
before letters, have been printed; also lifty Sets of India im- 
pressions of the Wood Engravings. Price 1/. 1s. each set, ina 
portfolio. 


XI 
In a pocket volume, price 2s.6d. in cloth, 
THE EPICURE’'S ALMANACK 
Por 1842. 
By BENSON HILL, Esq. 


This Manual will contain a Calendar, with Seasonal Dishes, 
and the Receipts for their preparation. 
ALSO, 
The EPICURE’S ALMANACK for 1841, 
Price 2s. 6d.; containing an Original Receipt or Valuabie Hint 
for every day in the year, the result of actual Experience. 

“ Very many of Mr. Hill’s receipts are recherché affairs; and 
the report of asmall committee of taste, which we have directea 
to test them, assures us that any one of them is worth the price 
of the volume.”"—United Service Gazette. 

XIII. 
In imp. 8vo. price 28s. elegantly bound, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of SHAKSPEARE, 
LANDSCAPE and ARCHITECTURAL; 
In a Series of Forty-five Line Engravings on Steel, by Varrall, 
Carter, Hinchliffe, Starling, Tingle, Godfrey, Smith, 
enjamin, Woods, and others. 
From Original Drawings by G. F. SARGENT. 


XIV. 
New Works 
By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
THE MAID OF MOSCOW: 


A POEM, in Four Cantos. Parr I. 8vo. price 5s. 


ANGIOLINA DEL’ ALBANO; 


Or, TRUTH and TREACHERY: a PLAY, in Five Acts. 
8vo. price 5s. 


ALPHONSO ALGARVES: 


8vo. price 5s. 


LILLIA-BIANCA:: a Tale of Italy. 


Fep. 8vo. price 4s. 


a Drama. 


xv. 
In feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE BISHOP: 
A SERIES of LETTERS to a NEWLY-CREATED 
PRELATE. 
“ There is a fund of truth and wisdom in the work.""—Léerar¥ 
Gazette. 


“An admirable work, calculated to be of infinite benelit to all 
classes of readers,”"—Cambridge Advertiser, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1841, 
REVIEWS 


Letters illustrative of the Revolution in England 
from 1646 to 1653, by Fairfax, Cromwell, 
Sancroft, Hammond, Sir Walter Strickland, 
and many other eminent Persons of the same 
time. Edited from the Originals in the Bod- 
leian Library, by Henry Cary, M.A. Vol. I. 
Colburn. 

We had occasion so lately, in our review of 
‘Baillie’s Journals,’ to advert to the state of 
religious and political feeling in England during 
the Long Parliament, up to the flight of King 
Charles from Oxford, that, in introducing the 
present collection to our readers we need do 
little more than take up the narrative where 
Baillie left off, and illustrate the succeeding events 
by extracts. The information, both illustrative 
and corroborative, contained in the volume be- 
fore us, is important; while from the variety of 
the correspondence, and the different views 
of the writers, we obtain a vivid picture of those 
eventful times, in which the chief agents appear 
not only in the garb of state and ceremony, but 
also in habits of every-day life. 

Our readers may recollect, that Baillie, even 
so early as January, 1646, mentions that his 
colleagues and himself were vexed at “a report 
that is whispered of the King’s purpose to goe to 
our armie,” and his naive remark, that should 
the report be true, ‘“ we will be proclaimed the 
most wicked traitors that ever were borne.’’ From 
a letter of the Parliamentary agent at Paris, in this 
volume, dated a few days before the King’s flight, 
it appears that Charles had sent to inform the 
Queen that he would go out of Oxford “in spite 
of his enemies, to join the Scots, as being agreed 
with them;” and that “ many do flatter them- 
selves as if the said Prince (Prince Charles) would 
be sent into Scotland to raise Montrose’s party, 
in case the King could not do ithimself.” Before 





Charles ventured on this decided step, some of 


his party communicated to Ireton the fact, that 
offers of assistance had been made to him, but 
that he was willing rather to trust himself to the 
army. We will extract the chief part of the 
letter, addressed by Ireton (who was now ad- 
vancing to the siege of Oxford,) to Cromwell, only 
remarking that, although the agents of Charles 
speak of surrender “to the Parliament and 
people of England,” the whole scope of the com- 
munication proves that the army was meant; 
since we need scarcely remind our readers, that 
at the period referred to, the majority of the par- 
liament viewed the army with so much jealousy, 
that no one wishing to obtain the favour of the 
former, would seek for it through the agency of 
of any military officer, and least of all, through 
Cromwell or Ireton. ‘The letter is dated April 
23rd, but does not mention at what place it was 
written :— 

“Last night there came from Oxford to my 
quarter, some officers, late of the king’s party, with 
passes from the General [Fairfax] to go beyond sea, 
(most of them being of the forty allowed, upon the 
treaty at Truro, first to go to the king). Two of them 
did severally declare to me, (as by direction from the 
king and divers English about him,) to this effect ; 
That the king had several offers made to him of con- 
siderable assistance to declare for him, upon some 
conditions, (not mentioning nor acknowledging to 
know the conditions, nor positively the parties ;) 
that there were divers solicitors now pressing him to 
a present resolution, and his condition required the 
same ; but that the king, and most of the English 
about him, were averse to such offers, (as ruinous 
or dangerous to the kingdom,) and inclined (before 
any other way) to cast himself upon the parliament 
and people of England, and (for that purpose was 
desirous (without further capitulation) to come in to 
the General, or whither else the parliament would 





have him, and at once to deliver up all his garrisons 
and disband his forces, if only he might be assured 
to live and continue king still, without being deposed 
for aught past ; that (to avoid all jealousy or oppor- 
tunity of his making a further party or factions) he 
would either come to London or not, (as the parlia- 
ment pleased,) or go to any place in the kingdom, 
whither the parliament would have him, stay where 
they would, have no officers about him, nor resort to 
him, but whom they would assign; save only the 
Duke of Richmond, my lords of Hertford, South- 
ampton, Lindsay, Mr. Ashburnham, and some few 
others, (whose names I remember not,) whom he de- 
sired for society only, and not to be in power or place 
about him. They pretended necessity for a speedy 
resolution herein, (otherwise the king would be preci- 
pitate upon desperate resolutions, to try for safety 
otherways ;) that for prevention thereof, they were 
expected to return to Oxford this morning, with but 
my opinion whether the king might rationally ex- 
pect to be thus received ; else, (should they go on 
without any return) it would be conceived hopeless. 
I would not suffer either of them to go back or make 
return, nor admit the least further intercourse or 
communication about it ; neither would I assume to 
give my sense of the thing, but instead thereof, gave 
them a copy of the Parliament’s declaration, (as the 
clearest assurance of their intentions,) and told one 
of them, I would (according to my duty) acquaint 
my General and superior officers with what was pro- 
posed,and leave them to impart it to those we serve. 
Wherein (wishing only a tenderness of the king’s 
honour in the carriage of it, and fearing some danger 
in long suspension and their utter silence) they did 
acquiesce. I have already sent an express to impart 
it to the General, and now this to you for the purpose 
above ; wherein having faithfully declared the naked 
truth, and to the best of my understanding discharged 
my duty, I leave the issues to the good pleasure of 
the Lord, and rest your most humble servant, 

* April 23, 1646. Il. Inevon.” 

Charles, unable thus to enter into treaty with 
the army, and probably unacquainted with what 
had befallen his messengers,—for it is not pro- 
bable that such important communications would 
have been made without his knowledge,—made 
his escape in disguise from Oxford. ‘The follow- 
ing is the first announcement, made by Colonel 
Payne to Major-General Brown, the commander 
of the garrison at Abingdon :— 

“ Hon. Sir,—I have intelligence from others that 
the king went this morning by two o’clock towards 
London ; that the gates were kept close ; and having 
demanded the reason of the extraordinary step they 
took, it was answered, It concerned a kingdom, and 
that there would be stormy doings at London ; for if 
the lord mayor proved an honest man, it would be 
very well for their side, and that we should see one 
half of the parliament sitting at Northampton, and 
the other half in London ; and that if any did refuse 
to yield to the king, the rest would force them to it. 
These things being of so high concernment, I held it 
my duty speedily to acquaint your honour therewith, 
well knowing your wisdom can discern how to make 
a true use hereof. I shall not at present be further 
tedious, only take leave, and rest,—Sir, your honour’s 
faithful servant, Geo. Payne. 

** Abingdon, April 27, 1646, 

eleven at night. 

“The party that told me the intelligence above 
written, thinks he went disguised to Lendon, and that 
he made use of sir Tho. Fairfax’s seal, which they 
have gotten cut in Oxford.” 


The following, from the same writer, is dated 
29th April, two days later :— 

* Hon. Sir,—The news of the king’s going to 
London is constantly confirmed by all that come 
from Oxford ; that he went out disguised in a mon- 
tero and a hat upon it; that sir Thomas Glemham 
at his parting bid him ‘ Farewell Harry,’ by which 
name it seems he goes. There went with him only 
the earl of Southampton, Dr. King, and Mr. Ashburn- 
ham; that presently after his going out there was a 
great meeting in Oxford. Sir Thomas got some 
blows amongst the rout, and escaped narrowly with 
his life two or three times; Rupert and Maurice 
haye both disbanded; the governor is fain to keep 





a strong guard about him; their hopes are, he will 
be entertained in the city; and talk much of the 
lord mayor, (but I hope it is only their surmises,) 
that he is to keep the king private at his house, and 
that he hath made a party in the city for the king. 
I believe they would fain have something work to 
set the city together by the ears, by casting aspersions 
upon my lord mayor, who, I doubt not, hath better 
and more durable reputation and honour in London 
than to be blasted by their slander, I thought it my 
duty to acquaint your honour with these particulars, 
reserving it to your wisdom to make use of it as you 
see occasion, it being the common report at Oxford, 
what I have now written.” 

That the English Presbyterian party had great 
hopes that the King would come to London, we 
know from other sources ; and the Lord Mayor 
and the common council had been active for some 
time in their opposition to the army, and seem- 
ingly of opinion, that even bishops and the Star 
Chamber were preferable to the abomination of 
“particular congregations allowed to take up 
what form of divine worship they pleased,” as 
they soon after set forth in their memorable re- 
monstrance. A characteristic letter from San- 
croft, at this time a Fellow of Emanuel College 
Cambridge, and subsequently the celebrated non_ 
juring Archbishop, follows, in which he expresse, 
a strong hope that the King may go to London . 

“The truth is, men begin to grow weary, and it is 
time ; and I hope the fatal giddiness that hath pos- 
sessed us all this while, will have at least this good 
in it, that it will bring us back at last to the point 
where we began, otherwise the round would not 
be perfected. Thus much is certain, ever since the 
voting down of the synod’s and city’s petition, the 
assembly-men have prayed very zealously for his 
majesty, and began to fumble and botch in their 
mention of the parliament, that God would shew 
them what a horrible sin it is to break covenant with 
him, &c. ; this was Mr, Calamy’s phrase: and last 
Sunday, Mr. Vines, new master of Pembroke hall, 
preaching at St. Mary’s, could afford them no more 
but ‘that God would direct them in the right way, 
and take them off from self ends.’ ” P 

The King, however, went direct to the Scots 
army ; and the following letter from the Leaguer 
at Newark, communicates the intelligence :— 

“Sir,_We were this morning about ten of the 
clock credibly informed, that the king with three 
others came in great speed this morning about seven 
of the clock to Southwell, and went to the house of 
Mons. Montrevil, the French agent: about twelve 
this day, two of the Scottish commissioners brought 
us a letter, a copy whereof is here enclosed; the 
two commissioners presently returned: and in this 
surprise we could not for the present think further 
than to desire of them he might not remove, which 
they approved of ; and that we might speedily meet 
the rest of them at Farnton, which was consented 
unto; and we are now going thither accordingly, 
and shall immediately advertise you of our further 
proceedings ; and do beseech to know your pleasure, 
with all possible speed, how we shall direct and guide 
ourselves herein, Your humble servants, 

“W. Pierrepont, W. Armyne, Epw. Ayscocne, 

Antno. Irsy, Tuo. Hatcnen.—Haste Haste, 


“From Col. Rosseter’s tent at the Leaguer 
before Newark, May 5, 1646.” 

A letter of Sancroft, written soon after, forcibly 
displays the hopes of the Cavalier party :— 

“We had some fellows at the Leaguer at Newark 
about the time, others that came from London last 
Saturday. What I hear amongst them is thus much : 
His majesty, upon his coming in and reception by the 
Scots, proffered them Newark if they would protect 
him; for, saith he, there is an Independent party that 
sways all above, who will cut your throat and mine 
too if they can prevail. The Scots replied, that of 
late they had lain under many misapprehensions ; 
and they were loth to give any further ground of 
jealousy, and therefore refused to accept the town, 
Hereupon, say some, it was delivered to the English ; 
say others, to neither ; but the words slighted by the 
garrison itself, the king signing the warrant for the 
doing of it. On Wednesday last came the news to 
London that the king was come in, The vigilant, 
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active, and Independent party, who stand always | liament paid just as much attention as they 


watching their advantage, were at the house, and 
presently fell a voting that the king should be carried 
as a prisoner of war to Warwick castle. The next 
morning this vote. is carried up to the lords for con- 
currence : they storm ; send down for a conference ; 
have it; Essex manageth it, and makes a large 
harangue: that they were bound by their covenant 
to defend the king’s just rights; that they had 
hitherto fought for that end to remove his evil coun- 
sellors ; he had now deserted them, and freely offered 
himself; and therefore nothing now to be done, 
but to disband the armies and conclude a peace ; and 
that rather than they would consent (he spoke in the 
name of the lords) to make the king a prisoner, they 
would all die in the place. Sir Philip Stapleton 
seconded him with another as resolute. * * All 
the expectation now is, what the Scots will do. Some 
say they are removed northward with the king as far 
as Doncaster. Not so far, say others, but only to 
get fresh quarters. All men’s eyes are upon them, 
to see what course they will take ; for that is the hinge 
upon which all turns: if they stand firm with the 
parliament, as is not doubted they will, we shall have 
peace and presbytery. The Independent is exceed- 
ingly crest-fallen, and, if the Scots continue their fair 
correspondence, is like to lose all; for then the par- 
liament will concur with the presbyters; and though 
the other part desire much to fight the Scots, yet 
they will want the name of the parliament to give 
countenance to the action. If anything make the 
Scots and parliament break, it will be the business of 
the commissioners. The London ministers preach 
broadly against them. Mr. Calamy tells the story of 
the seven sons of Sceva the Jew, and applies it thus: 
* Pastors we know, and elders we know; but com- 
missioners, who are ye ?? Jenkins of Christ Church 
(he that told the parliament, when he preached 
before them, that they had brought us out of Babylon, 
and left us in Babel) tells the passage of the emperor 
H. VII., that was poisoned in the sacramental 
bread. ‘So,’ saith he, ‘these men poison Christ's 
own disciples, the presbytery, that is good and holy : 
but, commissioners, here is the poison, take hold of 
it.’ A third saith publicly, he hopes rather to see 
the streets run with blood, than the commissioners 
continue.” 

The following portions of a letter, written in 
cipher, by the French agent Augier, to the 
Speaker, are important :-— 

“Sir,_The news of the king’s coming in to the 
Scots army before Newark, which came in this week’s 
letters, was brought to [the queen] three days before 
the arrival of them, viz. on Monday last, by an ex- 
press messenger sent from thence to her by [the 
king ;] the which messenger, that he might pass freely 
through and out of England, had a pass of General 
Leven. * * He addeth further, that the Scotch forces 
in Ulster were about to conform themselves to this 
peace; and having compounded with the Irish, to 
quit the country and to return into Scotland, the mar- 
quis of Argyle being himself come over for that pur- 
pose, and for to fetch them away into Scotland, to 
be employed from thence, together with Montrose, 
for the king’s service against England. [The French] 
court being still in Picardy, [Jermyn] went down to 
them from St. Germains, on W ednesday last,in acoach 
with six horses, to carry them this news, knowing it 
would be most welcome to them, especially that of 
the rupture between the [English] and the [Scots,] 
as being not only a thing they have extremely desired, 
but in a manner their own work ; they having mainly 
endeavoured it, and sent express ministers for that 
purpose; who partly by negotiating and kindling the 
distempers, which from time to time have been pro- 
duced upon several occasions, but much more by 
corrupting the great ones, for which end great store 
of gold went with them, (of all which things I have 
in former letters given you timely notice.)” 

A letter from Lauderdale soon after follows, 
in which he alludes to the Earl of Leven’s pro- 
clamation, “that his majesty came into New- 
castle without any solemnity,” and that the 
committee of estates at Edinburgh had issued 
a proclamation, “inhibiting and discharging all 
the subjects, of whatsoever quality or degree, to 
repair unto the king without their warrant,”— 
assurances to which, we doubt not, the Par- 





deserved. Meanwhile Charles continued at 
Newcastle, where, as readers acquainted with 
the religious history of the period will remember, 
he was vehemently pressed by his new allies 
to take the covenant, and establish the Presby- 
terian form of church government in both king- 
doms, as the condition of their adherence. Hen- 
derson was sent for express from Edinburgh, to 
argue the divine right of synods with the reluctant 
monarch. The impossibility, however, of coming 
to an agreement, without conceding some points 
of ecclesiastical discipline, or rather some “ tem- 
porary compliances,” seems to have become 
evident to Charles; and he appears about this 
time to have sought advice from some of his 
bishops, as to how far he might yield to the pres- 
sure of circumstances, in granting “ the exercise 
of the directory.” The following joint letter 
from Juxon, Bishop of London, and Duppa, 
Bishop of Salisbury, refers to this question :— 

“ May it please your Majesty,—In obedience to 
your majesty’s commands, we have advised upon that 
proposition, and your majesty’s doubt arising thereon; 
and, according to our duty, and your majesty’s strict 
charge laid upon us, we shall deliver our opinions, 
and the sense we have of it, plainly and freely, to 
the best of our understandings; nor shall we fail in 
point of fidelity, however we may in judgment. The 
doubt is touching the lawfulness of a temporary com- 
pliance in matters of religion, in the state they now 
here stand ; that is, (as we apprehend it,) whether 
your majesty may, without breach of your oath, and 
with a safe conscience, permit for some time the ex- 
ercise of the directory, for worship and practice of 
discipline, as they are now used, and stand enjoined 
by ordinance. * * Taking therefore your majesty’s 
settled determination touching the church for a foun- 
dation immoveable, and this proposition (in your 
majesty’s design) as a means subservient thereunto ; 
considering also the condition your majesty’s affairs 
now stand in, being destitute of all means compulsory, 
or of regaining what is lost by force ; we cannot con- 
ceive in this your majesty’s condescension any vio- 
lation of that oath, whereof your majesty is so justly 
tender, but that your majesty doth thereby still con- 
tinue to preserve and protect the church by the best 
ways and means you have left you, (which is all the 
oath can besupposed to require ;) and that the permis- 
sion intended, (whereby, in some men’s apprehension, 
your majesty may seem to throw down what you 
desire to build up,) is not only by your majesty 
allowed to that end, but, as your majesty stands per- 
suaded, probably fitted for the effecting it in some 
measure. And as your majesty will stand clear (in 
our judgments, at least) in respect of your oath, which 
is principally to be regarded, 80 neither do we think 
your majesty will herein trespass in point of con- 
science; because your majesty, finding them already 
settled, and (as it were) in possession, do only (what 
in other cases is usual) not disturb that possession 
while the differences are in bearing; or (which is 
more justifiable) permit that which you cannot hinder 
if you would: not commanding it, (for that may vary 
the case,) but, which possibly may be better liked, 
leaving it upon that footing it now stands, enjoined 
by authority of the houses, which is found strong 
enough to enforce obedience: which intendment of 
your majesty would stand more clear, if this point of 
a temporary toleration were not laid as the principal 
of the proposition, (as now it may seem to be stand- 
ing in the front,) but as an accessory and necessary 
concession for the more peaceable proceeding in the 
business.” 

The advice of the bishops, however, was 
scarcely needed, for within a short time the Scots, 
having received half of the 400,000/, promised 
to them, withdrew their army into Scotland, 
leaving the King in the hands of the English 
commissioners. The Parliament, aware that the 
strength of the army consisted of Independents, 
now made an attempt to disband it, reserving 
only such a force as was required for the service 
in Ireland, and for the garrisons in England. 
Commissioners were therefore sent down to 
Saffron Walden, the head quarters, to confer with 





the chief officers. The following letter, addressed 
to Colonel Harley, by a person whose name does 
not appear, refers to the petition which the arm 
presented to their officers, on that occasion :— 

“Sir,—This day I understand that your lieutenant. 
colonel drew your regiment to a rendezvous, and the 
petition was read at the head of them, and signed b 
eleven hundred of them; and I understand that he 
sayeth, that all those officers and soldiers that refuse 
shall be cashiered the army. The other regiments 
are coming all up, except the major-general’s, | 
confess I do much doubt the event, except the par- 
liament take some high resolutions, They do intend 
to enslave the kingdom, for all that I can hear by 
them ; if the parliament would please to provide 
money, and send for major-general Skippon, yet I 
am confident they might do what they please with 
the army: without that course, I fear they will prove 
troublesome.” 

The heads of the petition are somewhat more 
fully given here than in Whitelock, and we 
cannot but think it was both reasonable and 
temperate :— 

“Ist. That there be an act of indemnity passed by 
the houses for any acts done by them in the prosecu- 
tion of this war, and that the royal assent be procured 
thereunto. 2nd. That none that have voluntarily 
served in this war may be impressed. 3rd. That no 
horseman be forced to serve as a foot soldier. ° 4th, 
That till they be disbanded, they may receive constant 
pay, that they may not be beholden to their enemies, 
and burdens to their friends. Sth. That.the arrears 
be satisfied before they be disbanded, and that a 
committee be sent from the parliament to audit their 
accompts both in this and other armies.” 

The following letter is from the Speaker to 
Fairfax :—- 

“Sir.—I am commanded to acquaint you, that 
this day the house has received information in a 
letter to this purpose : (viz.) that lieutenant-colonel 
Pride, lieutenant-colonel and colonel Harley, drew 
his regiment to a rendezvous, and that a petition was 
read at the head of them, signed by above eleven 
hundred of them ; and that he sayeth, that all those 
officers and soldiers that refuse shall be cashiered the 
army ; that the other regiments are coming all up, 
except the major-general's. I am further to acquaint 
you, that you are by the house desired to give order, 
that lieutenant-colonel Pride, colonel Hammond, 
lieutenant-general Hammond, colonel Lilburne, and 
lieutenant-colonel Grimes, do attend the house. 
Not having more commands,—I remain,” &c. 

In his reply, Fairfax states, that “ having 
communicated your letters and orders to the 
officers, they did generally express a very deep 
sense of their unhappiness in being misunder- 
stood in their clear intentions, which were no 
other than by way of petition to represent 
unto me those inconveniences which would 
necessarily befall most of the army after disband- 
ing.” Meanwhile the “agitation” in the army 
continued—(we may here observe, that “ agita- 
tion” and “ agitators” are no new words in our 
political vocabulary,) and the reasonsare assigned 
in the following extracts from a letter sent by 
Sexby tothe chiefof these “agitators,” Skippon : 

* Hath anything been desired by us that hath not 
been promised us, or than we have just cause to ex- 
pect? if there hath, then let it, and the authors 
thereof, perish. But can the parliament, upon mis- 
information, pass us for enemies, and we not therein 
perceive the designs of our enemies? Can we be 
satisfied with a compliment, when our fellow-soldiers 
suffer at every assize for acts merely relating to the 
war? Is it not our lives we seek for? Where shall 
we be secure, when the mere envy of a malicious 

rson is sufficient to destroy us? Were our ene- 
mies in the fields with their swords in their hands, 
we should expect.no more than a bare command, 
and a divine protection in our endeavours to free 
ourselves, But it is another and a far worse enemy 
we have to deal with; who, like foxes, lurk in their 
dens, and cannot be dealt with, though discovered ; 
being protected by those who are intrusted with the 
government of the kingdom. It is the grief of our 
hearts that we cannot desire our own securities 
without the hazard of your honour, if but in speaking 
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in our behalf. When shall we see justice dispensed 
without partiality ? or when shall the weal public be 
singly sought after and endeavoured? Can this Trish 
expedition be anything else but a design to ruin, and 
preak this army in pieces? Certainly, reason tells 
us, it can be nothing else; otherwise, why are not 
those who have been made instruments in our coun- 
try’s deliverance again thought worthy to be em- 
ployed? or why are such (who for their miscarriages 
have been cast out of the army) thought fit to be in- 
trusted, and those members of the army encouraged 
and preferred to that service, when they are, for the 
most part, such as (had they considered their just de- 
merits) might rather have expected an ejection than 
employment? * * But we are confident that your 
honour cannot but perceive that this plot is but a 
mere cloak for some who have lately tasted of sove- 
reignty, and, being lifted beyond the ordinary sphere 
of servants, seek to become masters, and degenerate 
into tyrants. We are earnest therefore with your 
honour to use your utmost endeavours, that before any 
other or further proposal be sent to us, our expecta- 
tions may be satisfied ; and if they are not, we con- 
ceive ourselves and our friends as bad as destroyed, 
being exposed to the mercilessness of our malicious 
enemies: and shall your honour, or any other faithful 
servant to the state, be appointed for the service of 
Ireland, and accept of that employment, we must 
of necessity, (contrary to our desires) show ourselves 
averse to that service, until our just desires be 
granted, the rights and liberties of the subjects of 
England vindicated and maintained, and then, as God 
and our own consciences bear us witness, shall we 
testify to the kingdom, the integrity of our hearts to 
the service of Ireland, and our forward actions shall 
demonstrate the sincerity of our expressions in refer- 
ence to that employment. Once more, we are earnest 
with your honour for your assistance ; without it we 
are like to be wholly ruined ; and having obtained 
it, may be enabled, as in duty we are bound, to ex- 
press ourselves,” &c. 

Skippon, Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood 
were appointed to confer with the army, and two 
or three of their letters, addressed to the Speaker, 
follow. In the last of them they say,— 

“ At this meeting, we received what they had to 
offer to us, which were delivered to us in writing by 
the hands of some chosen by the rest of the officers 
then present, and in the name of the rest of the 
officers and of the soldiers under their commands, 
which was not done till Sunday in the evening: at 
which time, and likewise before, upon Saturday, we 
acquainted them all with a letter from the earl of 
Manchester, expressing that an act of indemnity, 
large and full, had passed the house of commons ; 
and that two weeks’ pay more was voted to those that 
were disbanded ; as also, to them that undertook the 
service of Ireland: and thinking fit to dismiss the 
officers to their several commands, (all but some that 
were to stay here about further business,) we gave 
them in charge to communicate their last votes to 
their soldiers, and to improve their utmost diligence 
and interest for their best satisfaction. We must 
acknowledge, we found the army under a deep sense 
of some sufferings, and the common soldiers much 
unsettled ; whereof, that which we have to represent 
to you will give you a more perfect view; which, 
because it consists of many papers, and needs some 
more method in the representation of them to you 
than can be done by letter, and forasmuch as we 
Were sent down by you to our several charges to do 
our best to keep the soldiers in order, we are not well 
satisfied, any of us, to leave the place, nor duty you 
sent us to, until we have the signification of your 
pleasure to us, to which we shall most readily con- 
form; and rest,” &c. 

The “ deep sense of some sufferings,” here re- 
ferred to, is probably an allusion to the chief 
grievance, the refusal of “a full provision for 
liberty of conscience,” without which they had 
declared they would not disband, and which the 
Parliament, having now the King in their 
hands, and beingon the most friendly terms with 
the Scots, were more than ever determined not 
to comply with. The Parliament army, however, 
which, by this time, had full experience that 

New presbyter is but old priest writ large, 


took a yet bolder tone, for, as the agitators de- 





clared, “they did not look upon themselves as 
a band of Janizaries, but as volunteers, who had 
been fighting for the liberties of the nation of 
which they were a part;” and, therefore, they 
demanded “a toleration of all Christians in the 
enjoyment of their civil and religious rights.” 
A characteristic letter from General Fairfax, 
also addressed to the Speaker, follows, in which 
he entreats “ that there may be ways of love and 
composure thought upon,” but such ways would 
neither suit with the Parliament nor with their 
Scots allies ; they therefore voted the petition of 
the agitators seditious, and that all those who 
promoted it were traitors, and suspecting that 
Cromwell was the prime mover, they ordered 
him to be seized, raised the city trained bands, 
and then sent a message to Fairfax to remove 
the army farther off. The sword was now drawn 
between the Parliament and the leaders of the 
army. Subsequent letters show the proceedings 
of the latter, but we must defer any notice of 
them till next week. 





A Residence on the Shores of the Baltic: de- 

scribed ina Series of Letters. 2 vols. Murray. 
Tue Lady, to whom we owe these journals, was, 
some time since, introduced to us by the Quar- 
terly Review. She visited Russia, it appears, 
for the sake of a long-parted sister, married to 
an Esthonian nobleman; and her feelings of en- 
joyment and gratified affection at such a meet- 
ing, must have been of a rare intensity. But in 
these published volumes they are a trifle too 
much dressed out: it is difficult to determine 
how far the touch of the poetical writer has 
passed over the first utterances of the attached 
relation ; and the result is a certain tone of sen- 
timentality—to be felt rather than measured— 
which “ sicklies o'er” some of the liveliest scenes 
of a lively and charming book. To waste an- 
other line in criticism would be a pity, when the 
tourist has so much to say for herself. The very 
steam voyage—so disagreeably familiar to most 
of us—offers her new groups and combinations. 
We could almost find in our hearts to be glad 
that The Lady was in peril of her life, so vividly 
has she described a night of storm and suspense. 
But neither the terrors of the hurricane nor the 
sights of Copenhagen shall detain us: we want 
to enter Russia, that “ land of double dates,” and 
“other strange and double-faced things,” where, 
—as our author in her last page trenchantly 
asserts,—‘ the learned man wastes his time, the 
patriot breaks his heart, and the rogue prospers.” 
On the morning after her arrival at Cronstadt 
our author's experiences began. 

* A visit from an officer with several subordinates, 
whose beauties truly lay not in their exterior, was 
our first initiator—and a more uncouth, ill-mannered 
set never were seen. Our little captain, with ashrewd 
sparkle of the eye, bowing, and rubbing his hands, 
informed them, in his most urbane English, that he 
spoke nothing else, but was equally glad to see them ; 
and finding all this civility secured but little atten- 
tion, he directed their eyes to a decanter of spirits, 
which was better received. What they did on board 
would be difticult to say. They usurped a great deal 
of room in our saloon, and produced an immense 
number of sheets, of a substance which Russia has 
agreed to call paper; and the subordinates wrote as 
fast as they could, and the superior flourishing his 
sword-arm signed the same, with a mysterious con- 
catenation of dots and dashes after. Then every- 
thing on board was sealed with lead seals, from the 
hatches over the cargo to the minutest article of the 
passengers’ luggage.” 

After some further delays and examinations, 
they were permitted to embark on board a small 
steam-boat, and proceed to the capital. 

“ About our three hours’ passage to Petersburg I 
can’t say much. The air above was yery keen, the 
couches below very soft, and the scene on either 
hand being a mere dismal swamp, many of our party 
dozed most comfortably till such time as Petersburg 





became visible, when we all hastened on deck to 
take the first impressions of this capital. Behind us 
Cronstadt had sunk into the waters, and before us 
Petersburg seemed scarcely to emerge from the same, 
80 invisible was the shallow tablet of land on which 
it rests, The mosque-like form of the Greek churches 
—the profusion of cupola and minaret—with treble 
domes painted blue with silver stars, or green with 
gold stars, and the various gilt spires, starting at in- 
tervals from the low city, and blazing like flaming 
swords in the cold rays of a Russian October setting 
sun, gave it an air of Orientalism little in accordance 
with the gloomy, grey mantle of snow clouds, in 
which all this glitter was shrouded. The loftiest and 
most striking object was the Isaac’s church, still be » 
hung with forests of scaffolding, which, while they 
revealed its gigantic proportions, gave but fewglimpses 
of its form. Altogether I was disappointed at the 
first coup d’eil of this capital—it has a brilliant face, 
but wants height to set it off. The real and peculiar 
magnificence of Petersburg, however, consists in thus 
sailing apparently upon the bosom of the ocean, into 
a city of palaces. Herein no one can be disappointed. 
Granite quays of immense strength now gradually 
closed in upon us, bearing aloft stately buildings mo- 
delled from the Acropolis, while successive vistas of 
interminable streets, and canals as thickly populated, 
swiftly passing before us, told us plainly that we were 
in the midst of this northern capital ere we had set 
foot to ground. Here all observations were suddenly 
suspended by a halt in the Pyroskaff, which ceased 
its paddles and lay motionless in the centre of the 
stream. In our simplicity we had imagined that the 
Cronstadt precautions had sufficed to qualifv us for 
entering Russia, and reckoned on drawing up along- 
side the quay, and being allowed, after our many 
dangers and detentions, quietly to step on shore. 
But we were sad novices. Half an hour passed thus 
away, which to people, cold, hungry, and weary,— 
what should we have done without that nice nap ?— 
seemed interminable ; when a rush of fresh uniforms 
boarded us from another vessel, who proceeded to 
turn out the gentlemen's pockets and the ladies reti- 
cules, and seemed themselves in most admirable 
training for pick-pockets. Then one by one we were 
led across a plank to an adjoining ship, where they 
hurried us down to a committee of grave Dons sitting 
below, who scrutinised first our passports and then 
our features, and proceeded to note down a descrip- 
tive table of the latter of such a latitudinarian nature, 
that, in the scrawled credentials of identity which 
each received, no mother would have recognised her 
child. Colours, complexions, and dimensions were 
jumbled with utter disregard of private feelings.— 
Every gentleman had une barbe noire, every lady la 
figure ovale, and it was well if these were not reversed. 
These were accompanied by printed directions as to 
where to go, what to do, and how in general to be- 
have ourselves whilst in his Imperial Majesty’s do- 
minions.” 

Then follows the custom-house rummage, of 
which no lady, be she as careless as George 
Sand herself, can ever speak with common pa- 
tience. Truth to say, in Russia, it appears more 
than usually inquisitorial and inconsiderate. 

The Lady (there is something agreeable in 
the vagueness of the title) was presently at home 
in St. Petersburgh. Baron S——, ‘a pale young 
man, seemingly sinking beneath the weight of a 
gorgeous uniform,” undertook to lionize her, and 
made her a present of a soldier by way of a 
guard of honour. 

“ As he evidently attached no more importance to 
this proposition, and perhaps less, than if he had 
offered me an extra pair of walking shoes, all scruple 
on my part would have been misplaced ; nevertheless, 
it was with undisguised amusement that I saw one 
of these military machines mount immoveable guard 
at my door. He was a brow-bent, rusty moustached, 
middle-sized man, with hard lines.of toil on his sun- 
burnt face—his hair, according to the compulsory 
and unfortunately disfiguring system of cleanliness 
adopted in the Russian army, clipped till the head 
was barely covered or coloured, and his coarse drab 
uniform hanging loosely about him: for soldiers’ 
coats are here made by contract according to one 
regulation size, and, like the world, are too wide for 
some, too tight for others, But the sense of the 
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ludicrous extended itself to my hostess, on my re- 
questing to have a chair placed for him. ‘ A chair!” 
she exclaimed, ‘what should he do with it ?—stand- 
ing is rest for him’—and in truth the Russian soldier 
is like his horse,—standing and lying are his only 
postures of repose. I found my poor sentinel a will- 
ing, swift, and most useful messenger in this city of 
scanty population and enormous distances, and, with- 
out much self applause, it may be added he also found 
me a kind mistress, for the tyrannical, inhuman mode 
in which inferiors are here addressed is the first trait 
in the upper classes which cannot fail to disgust the 
English traveller.” 

Thus heralded, we enter upon the sights of 
the Russian metropolis—the Winter Palace seen 
by The Lady in progress of restoration—the splen- 
did Nevski—and “ Peter's original little house, 
a perfect Dutchman.” Another “lion” is less 
familiar to us :— 

“We entered the imperial Datsch, or summer 
residence at Jelaghine. The house is very simple ; 
logs of wood were burning in the open grates, and a 
cast-iron staircase leading to the upper rooms; on 
the third story was a small chapel, and behind the 
altar a sanctuary, which my woman’s foot was for- 
bidden to enter. This is the rule in all Greek places 
of worship. The Datsches of the nobility are all of 
wood, the Emperor's alone being of stone, and tor- 
tured into every incongruous form that bad taste can 
devise ; the whole touched up and picked out with 
painted cornices and pilasters, in red and yellow 
ochre, and, once done, left to the mercy of the seasons. 
Each has just enough ground around to give the idea 
of an English tea-garden, with every appurtenance 
of painted wooden arch, temple, and seat to confirm 
it. At the same time it is here the established idea 
that such houses and such gardens are precise fac- 
similes of an English country residence.—In_ this 
neighbourhood is also a Russian village, wooden cot- 
tages with deep roofs, and galleries running round 
like the Swiss, ornamented with most delicately 
carved wood ; of course here was also plenty of red, 
blue, and yellow, for it seems that without these 
primary colours little can be done. The love of red 
especially is so inherent a taste in Russia that red 
and beautiful are, in a popular sense, expressed by the 
same word. But this is evidently the show village 
of the capital, and almost entirely let to families for 
the summer. As for the roads, they were ancle deep 
in mud, and such as an English squire would hardly 
have suffered in his vicinity.” 

The Lady, however, like all persons of quick 
fancy, soon became weary of compulsory sight- 
seeing; and “a graceless stroll on the sunny pave- 
ments of the Nevski” did more for her pleasure, 
than all the magnificence of all the palaces. The 
last, it may be inferred from our next extract, 
are rather magnificent than habitable :— 

“ Until within a short time I had not heen able 
to persuade myself to abandon the last few associations 
which threw an English colouring over my dwelling 
in the Galernoi Oulitza, or Rue des Galéres, and 
yield to the kind solicitations of Baron S. and his 
amiable lady to remove entirely to their house. But 
now, as my time was fast drawing to a close, they 
came regularly to attack me. ‘It is no inconvenience 
in the world, we have plenty of accommodation,’ 
said the baroness, ‘ and all at your service ;’ * We can 
take no denial, we have eight rooms,’ said the baron, 
‘and you shall choose which you please.” * * I sur- 
rendered, therefore, a willing prisoner, and the next 
day was received with one of the best attributes of 
our fatherland, viz., an English welcome. * And 
now,’ said the baron, his pale face glowing with hos- 
pitality, ‘here are eight apartments ; select which 
you please for your sleeping-room. Here are the two 
drawing-rooms, there the dining-room ; there,’ point- 
ing to the right, * is my wife’s cabinet ; there,’ point- 
ing to the left, ‘is my own writing-room ; further on 
is our bed-room ; in short, you have only to choose, 
and never was a guest more welcome.’ By the tar- 
diness of my answer my kind host doubtless thought 
that I was inclined to be difficult in my choice ; so 
drawing-rooms, dining-room, dressing-room, writing- 
room, sleeping-room, and even children’s-room, and 
I know not what beside, were duly recapitulated, and 
still their guest hesitated. Could they but have 
looked into my heart and seen the spacious vision of 


eight spare bed-rooms, all fitted up with English 
privacy, which to that moment had occupied it, my 
silence would have no longer puzzled them. After 
all, I was not so new to foreign habits, but that I 
might have suspected the truth ; so hastily consider- 
ing what would be furthest from the children, furthest 
from the soldiers, and most to myself, I modestly 
selected the dining-room. Accordingly when I en- 
tered for the night I found an ample corner parti- 
tioned off by a screen, all my things arranged in 
order, and, if the chief ingredient of a good night be 
sound sleep, I had no reason to complain.” 

A Russian wedding is now described with a 
colour in every word, and a group in every line. 
But we must pass by these matters of general 
experience for a passage of personal adven- 
ture.—Reval was the object of The Lady’s pil- 
grimage. She was detained by fever in St. 
Petersburgh, till after the departure of the last 
steamer—*“ the little winter’ had commenced, 
and transport become disagreeable, if not dan- 
gerous. 
very sensibly, “ must stay at home” :— 

“In a short time a Russian man-servant, trusty 
and responsible, though no Artellschik, was found 
willing to escort a lady to Reval who could only sit 
still in the carriage, and not so much as speak for 
herself. 
and proved to be a brisk-looking moustached little 


gazed on meas I sat propped in my fauteuil, with an 
air of compassion, as if to say, * I'll take care of you, 
poor thing !? and was very eloquent to everybody 
else. * * Our journey commenced at six in the 
afternoon of the 19th of November, a delay until 
day-break being deemed highly hazardous. Anton 
on the box, and myself, loaded with as many clothes 
as a southlander would wear up in the course of a 
long life, nestled down comfortably in the caléche 
with as little inclination as power to stir. My light 
English straw hat had been banished by unanimous 
consent, and a close, silk, wadded cap, edged with 
fur, substituted. My English-lined fur cloaks had 
been held up to derision as mere cob-webs against 
the cold, and a fox-fur, the hair long as my finger, 
drawn over them. All my wardrobe had been doubled 
and trebled, and even then my friends shook their 
heads ‘and feared I was too thinly clad. Thus we 
sallied forth into the wild waste of darkness and snow, 
in which Petersburg lay, travelling with post-horses 
but slowly through the unsound snowed-up roads, 
which were, nevertheless, not in the condition to ad- 
mit of a sledge. Near midnight I alighted at the 
second post-house from Petersburg, the stages being 
on the average twenty-five wersts long, with four wersts 
to three miles. It was a fine building outwardly, but 
otherwise a mere whitened sepulchre. Here the su- 
perintendent of the post-stables, not being able to 
settle matters with Anton to mutual satisfaction, ob- 
truded his fine person into my apartment, and bowing 
gracefully, and with many a commanding gesture, 
poured forth a torrent of words of the utmost melody 
and expression. He was a perfect patriarch: his 
fresh sheep-skin caftan and rich flowing beard curl- 
ing round a head of the loftiest Vandyke character, 
unbaring, as he spoke, a set of even, gleaming teeth, 
and lighted to advantage by a flaring Jamp which 
hung above. I was in no hurry to interrupt him. 
Finding his eloquence not to the purpose he wanted, 
he left me with fresh gestures of the grandest courtesy 
to attack my obdurate servant, who loved copecks 
better than he did the picturesque. 

“ Reseated, with fresh horses and lulled by the mu- 
sical jingle of our post-bells, I dozed with tolerable 
comfort during the night, and opened my eyes with 
daybreak to a perfect Esquimaux landscape,—bound- 
| less flats of snow, low hovels of wood, and peasants 
| gliding noiselessly past on their tiny sledges. At 
| twelve we reached Jamburg, an empty, rambling 

town of large crown barrack buildings and miserable 
| little houses, with here and there a bright Quentin 
| Matsys-looking head, peeping at the equipage through 

the dull double glass. Here all restless doubts rela- 
| tive to the existence of a bridge were to terminate, 
| and, in a fever of anxiety, I descended a hill which 
led to the river Luga. There it lay before me, broad, 
rapid, and dark ; great masses of loose ice sulkily 
jostling each other down its current, but bridge— 





“But faint hearts” saith our author, | 


So he was brought up for my approbation, | 


fellow, who, knowing no language beyond his own, | 


none at all. My heart sunk. Jamburg was but 
little inviting for a fortnight’s residence, when, upon 
inquiry, a ferry was found to be plying with greater 
difficulty and greater risk at every transport, and this 
would have ceased in a few hours. Peasants with 
their carts and cattle stood on the bank awaiting 
their turn, and after much delay and a profuse ex. 
change of tchorts, literally, devil, in which these Rus. 
sians are most liberal, and which seems destined to 
be the first word I retain, our promiscuous-laden 
ferry-boat ground slowly through the stiffening ice, 
and at length touched the opposite shores. Here, 
having abandoned our old horses on the other side, 
Anton went off to search for fresh ones, and I wag 
left sitting in the carriage for above an hour, among 
a set of swearing, merry beings, who seemed bent al. 
ternately on quarrelling and laughing. The banks of 
the Luga are very pretty, though desolate; high 
rocks, with a scanty vegetation creeping among them, 
When fresh horses arrived, their first task was to drag 
us up a hill of unusual steepness, whence, as fur as 
Narva, was one uninterrupted plain. In Narva, 
| which I reached about five o’clock, after a little dif. 
| fieulty we found the house to which I had been 
| recommended by a friend, a rambling edifice of un- 
| painted wood, all on the ground floor. I entereda 
suite of rooms, and caught sight of various female 
shapes receding before me in the same proportion as 
I advanced, until, having gained the apartment con- 
ventionally dedicated to the ceremony of reception, 
they all faced about, and came bowing and curtesying 
forward to receive me. 

“ Let me be exonerated from the charge of ingra- 
titude in what I am about to say; but in the house 
where I now received the outward rites of hospitality, 
the curiosity excited by the novelty of an English 
guest, the vanity of showing off an English lion, was 
so far paramount to every other consideration, that 
ere I quitted it, my debt of obligation had been pretty 
well cancelled. I was ill,—tired,—a stranger,—but 
it mattered not; my advent in this little Krahwinkel 
was too great a wonder to be neglected. Before I 
had been there an hour, visitors crowded in to see 
me, and first an old lady catechised me, and thena 
vulgar officer, who from the abundance of his mouth 
bombarded the store and floor around, instructed me; 
imparting between every fresh volley various items of 
information relative to English customs and man- 
ners: our queen’s beauty, matrimonial intentions, 
&e., in all of which he was so perfectly satisfied with 
his own authority, that I ventured no expostulation, 
All this time my hostess was in a flutter of import- 
ance, and,’ whenever my answers appeared deficient, 
filled them up so readily, that I found I could safely 
leave the task of my biography in her hands. She 
subtracted some years from my age ; she added some 
thousands of roubles to my rental, placing me, with 
a delicacy worthy a better occasion, in this respect on 
a par with the grandees of her own land; and then, 
with a sigh, she ejaculated, * Poor young creature ! 
so ill too!’ * The dysentery,’ exclaimed three voices; 
* No, typhus fever,’ said a fourth; * All the English 
have it when they travel,’ cried a fifth, and so on, 
till I had full occupation in listening. All this would 
have been very amusing at another time, but I longed 
for quiet, and had a buz of voices and glare of lights 
around me; I longed for rest, and was planted up- 
right in a hard chair, which was exactly convex 
where it ought to have been concave. I looked back 
on my quiet carriage with affectionate regret, and 
wished myself seated in it, and continuing my jour- 
ney. Having, with the assistance of my watch and 
my very slender Slavonic vocabulary, contrived to 
make Anton understand that we were to start at 
eight the next morning, and having now borne this 
examination and exhortation for-several hours, I 
began to consider how I should best sound a retreat 
from the circle of my spectators, I cannot say audi- 
ence. At the first indication the whole rose in arms. 
They had not half enjoyed my company. Besides, 
supper was coming in, and forthwith my hostess enu- 
merated one greasy dish after another, with various 
amalgamations of reputed English origin. vail: 
And now, being thus far, though it was evident my 
conduct was the most flagrant breach of Narva de- 
corum ever known, I persisted, being hardly able to 
stand, on retiring to rest, and at last broke through 
the ring. The next morning, by half-past eight, no 








cartiage was visible; nine o'clock, half-past nine 
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came,and still Anton appeared not ; and now I eluci- 
dated that, in the hopes of my being induced to meet 
another select circle that evening, my hostess had 
yemanded my carriage sine die. Good woman! how 
little she guessed my thoughts. I thanked her in my 
heart for having taught me to prefer on a future oc- 
casion the meanest tavern, where rest and privacy 
could be commanded, to the equivocal hospitality of 
a friend’s friend ; but nothing should have induced 
me to stay an hour under her roof longer than was 
necessary. * By eleven o’clock I left Narva, 
and, for the first half-werst, Anton, turning round on 
his seat, was very voluable in self-vindication, in which 
I could catch the words stara barina, or old lady, in 
deprecatory tones at every third word ; and having 
thus eased his conscience, resumed silence. We had 
now entered Estonia ; the landscape was undulating 
and wooded, and towardsevening a high line of ocean- 
horizon and a faint sound of waves showed me we 
were skirting a cliff of considerable eminence. The 
appearance of our horses also kept pace with the im- 
proved condition of the country. They were beautiful 
sleek animals, small and graceful, sometimes four 
cream-colours, sometimes four blacks, who started 
with fire, never abated their speed, and pawed. the 
ground with impatience when the five-and-twenty 
wersts were run. How they were harnessed, or how 
the animals contrived to keep their places in the 
shifting tag and rag which danced about them, was 
quite an enigma. No less so the maneuvre, more 
puzzling than any conjuror’s trick of my childhood, 
by which a little urchin, by one strong pull at a rag- 
ged rope, disengaged all four horses at once. Mean- 
while the basket of provisions, which kind friends had 
filled for me at Petersburg, rose to my imagination 
in most tempting colours, and about three o’clock I 
alighted at a station-house of no very promising ex- 
terior. Anton peeped into a room on the right, and 
shook his head; into one on the left, and repeated 
the gesture ; each was filled with smoke from a party 
of noisy carousers. The host coming forward, I asked, 
—for here German was a passport—for an ‘ ordent- 
liches Zimmer,’ a decent room, in which I could dine ; 
when, looking round at his filthy floors, rickety chairs, 
and smoking guests, he answered with a shrug, ‘ was 
kénnen sie mehr verlangen ?? * what can you wish for 
more ?? I very nearly laughed in his face; but the 
occupants, with more tact, observing that I should 
prefer solitude, all adjourned to the other room. 
“The next stage we completed by six o’clock, when 
I found good tea and a pretty woman, who, presum- 
ing on her good looks, began to catechise me, after 
the Narva fashion, upon my comings and goings. She 
also informed me that his imperial majesty, on one 
of hisself-imposed forced marches, had passed through 
but a few weeks back on a common Telega, or post- 
cart, and had slept two hours on the sofa where I was 
now stretched. The stage following this included a 
stream, generally fordable, but now impassable. To 
secure, therefore, the aid of a stone-bridge, we had to 
make a detour over wretched roads, which lengthened 
the way to thirty-seven wersts. It was midnight ere 
this was completed, and eager to proceed, and loath- 
ing the post-houses,—for the traveller through these 
regions must be placed, if not above the standard of 
humanity, certainly below those of our native land, 
—I incautiously began another stage. ‘The atmo- 
sphere now began to sharpen, and, from being very 
cold, became still and intense. A thick fog also 
filled the air, and Anton, nestling his head into the 
depths of his furs, sat before me like a pillar of salt. 
I felt my warmth gradually ebbing away, my breath 
congealed on my face, eyelashes and eyebrows hung 
in fringes of icicles, and a tell-tale tear of anxiety 
froze on my cheek. How severely did I reproach 
myself for having proceeded and exposed horses and 
men to such inclemency. Meanwhile we were tra- 
versing an open plain skirted by forests, and from 
time to time the silence of the night was broken by 
@ moaning, snarling, drawn-out cry, which fell dis- 
mally on the ear. I listened in vain conjecture, when 
a piercing whine within one hundred yards of us made 
me lean forward, and Anton, remarking the move- 
ment, composedly articulated ‘ Volki,’ wolves. Had 
the word been less similar, I believe I should have 
sprung to the conclusion, and- chilling still colder at 
these evidences of a savage neighbourhood, of which 
we seemed the only human occupants, I longed more 
impatiently than ever for the friendly dwellings of 





man. At length we reached the station-house, and, 
grown less dainty, I entered instantly, and stumbled 
over a peasant on the floor, who rising, stupid with 
sleep, drew a green, long-wicked candle out of its 
filthy socket, and thurst it thusinto my hand; and then, 
passing on through a room where lay two military 
men stretched on leather benches, and another shape- 
less mass on the floor, as unconcernedly as if they 
had been so many slumbering infants, I penetrated, 
under Anton’s guidance, to an untenanted room be- 
yond. Here my brisk attendant, who seemed most 
tenderly solicitous for my comfort, warmed my car- 
riage-cushions at the stove, and then disposing of them 
as he deemed most temptingly on the wretched sofa, 
left me literally to repose. For, oppressed with cold 
and fatigue of mind and body, sleep fell instantly 
on me.” 

This long extract leaves us little choice as to 
further “ practisings” upon the lady’s stores of 
adventure.—The reader will be glad to suppose 
her fairly installed under the roof of her sister; 
and not displeased to walk behind her, while she 
indulges in pastime so dear to mortal English 
woman—of “showing the house.” Those of 
her own sex in particular, will take interest in 
the following details :— 

“ After taking a review of the dwelling-rooms and 
bed-rooms, all spacious and airy, and wanting nought 
save that most desirable of all bed-room requisites, 
privacy, my hostess led the way to her schafferei, or 
store-room, and, unlocking the door with a slight 
solemnity of manner, ushered me into a crowded 
treasury of household goods. The room was a very 
warehouse, hung round, fitted up, and strewed about 
with the numerous items of a housekeeper’s econ- 
omy, to which those who only consume them often 
attach too little importance, and those who have to 
provide them too much. Side by side on the floor, 
stood big-bodied bottles of spirit and liqueur, rolls of 
coarse linen, jars of pickles and preserves, hanks of 
wool, loaves of sugar, and bundles of flax. In deep 
chests around were the Moscow flour, salt, sago, 
saffron, starch, &c, &c., while tiers of drawers dis- 
played large provisions of native dried apples, pears, 
cherries, pease, beans, birch-twigs, applied as a de- 
coction for wounds—in short, a perfect Hortus siccus 
for kitchen use. Around hung balls of twine and 
yarn, nets, corks, candles of as many colours and 
sides as those offered to the Virgin of Casan, tanned 
sheep-skins both black and white, and numberless 
other pendent treasures, while one side was fitted up 
in numerous partitions, where the raisins, figs, and 
spices for daintier palates were stored. This schaf- 
ferei is the particular sanctuary of the lady of the 
house, who, if she do all, has enough business to 
transact. For the duties of an Estonian wirthschaft or 
ménage, are not confined to ordering dinner, or scold- 
ing servants, but, like those of our grandmothers, a few 
generations back, who directed the weighty concerns 
of a large country residence, include the weaving of 


linen, the making of candles, the boiling of soap, | 


brewing of liqueurs, &c. ; and communication with 
distant towns being necessarily seldom, it requires no 
small forethought to provide, that during the long 
months of winter the family shall never fail in sugar 
or plums, nor the many hangers-on in the back 
settlements of the house in the more stable articles 
of subsistence. It is true every lady has her house- 
keeper to advertise her that there is no more home- 
brewed vinegar in the bottle, or home-made starch in 
the tub, or, if she be unusually wealthy, an extra 
assistant, emphatically styled a Mamselle,on whom 
all these base cares descend. * * After again con- 
signing this eclectic magazine to its safe solitude, we 
continued our walk to the housekeeper’s rooms, very 
comfortable and warm, with three little children and 
half a dozen chickens sharing the brick floor ;—to 
the kitchen, where the men cooks were in active 
preparation round their flat stoves; and then on to 
the Volkstube, or people’s room, where all the lower 
servants, the coachmen and grooms, (here not in- 
cluded as house servants,) the cow-girls and the 
sheep-boys, &c., all come in for their meals at stated 
times, and muster between twenty and thirty daily. 
This was a room for an artist—a black earthern 
floor, walls toned down to every variety of dingy 
reds, blacks, and yellows, with a huge bulwark of a 
stove of a good terra cotta colour, and earthern 





vessels, and wooden tubs and benches; and in short 
every implement of old-fashioned unwieldiness and 
picturesque form. But the chief attractions were the 
inmates, for, hard at work, plying their spinning- 
wheels, sat, either singly or in groups, about fifteen 
peasant girls—their many-striped petticoats, and dull 
blue or grey cloth jackets, their tanned locks falling 
over their shoulders, and deep embrowned spinning- 
wheels, telling well against the warm tones around 
them. In some the hair was so light a hue as ex- 
actly to repeat the colour of the flax upon their 
spindles, and these, the housekeeper informed us in 
broken German, were the surest of husbands—flaxen 
hair being a feature that the hearts of the peasants 
are never known to resist. Most of these picturesque 
damsels were barefooted, and one pretty yellow. 
haired lassie, observing that she was particularly an 
object of attention, let her hair fall like a veil over 
her stooping face, and peeped archly at us from 
between the waving strands. * * Some of them rose 
on being addressed, and, stooping low, coaxed us 
down with both hands—much as if they were trying 
to smooth down our dresses. This is the national 
salutation to their superiors, especially if there be a 
request to make. Further on stood a stout kitchen- 
girl, her jacket thrown off, and only a shift over her 
shoulders, kneading in a deep trough with a strong 
wooden bat the coarse bread which is called by dis- 
tinction the Volksbrod, or people’s bread. The spin- 
ning-girls belong to the estate, and attend at the hof, 
or court, as the seigneur’s house is termed, for so 
many weeks in the winter, to spin under the house- 
keeper's superintendence ; nor do they appear very 
averse to this labour, for, besides the smart grooms 
and soft shepherds who assort with them at meal- 
times, this Volkstube is the resort of every beggar 
and wandering pedlar, and the universal tattleshop 
of the neighbourhood. The further branches of this 
spinning department are among the most interesting 
of a lady's wirthschaft. The commoner linen is 
woven in the cottages of the peasantry, but the more 
fanciful and delicate manufactures, the diaper for 
towels, the damask for table-linen, devolve to a 
regular weaver, of which each estate maintains one 
or more; and who sends in his book of patterns for 
the lady to select grounds, centres, and borders, 
according to hertaste. If she possess this quality in 
a higher degree, she may further diversify the work 
by sketching some flower or arabesque, which the 
weaver imitates with much ingenuity.” 

In this scene of patriarchal abundance, we will 
leave the reader for a week.—Plenty of amuse- 
ment awaits him, when he is let out of the store- 
room—for The Lady, as we have hinted, pos- 
sesses, in no common degree, an eye for the 
picturesque as well as for the practical. 





Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. 

By Charles Mackay. 

[Second Notice.) 

Tuts is a book somewhat difficult to manage— 
for the interest of the several papers depends in 
a great degree on the accumulation of facts, and 
this necessarily requires space beyond our limits, 
We will, however, try our skill once again on 
an account of the Witch mania. Mr. Mackay 
treats this subject well, but not altogether to 
our satisfaction: we must, however, reserve 
what we have to say on the subject for another 
occasion. Mr. Mackay shows that witch- 
craft was not a charge exclusively preferred 
against miserable old women, but was often- 
times a state engine, and used for purposes 
of religious or civil persecution. Thus the 
precursors of the Reformation—the Waldenses 
in proof—were hunted down as witches, and 
worshippers of the devil; and it was one of 
the many absurd and impossible crimes of which 
the Templars were accused, when it was resol- 
ved to abolish the order. We select, however, 
for extract, the following account of the perse- 
cution of the Frieslanders, because less generally 
known :— 

“The Frieslanders, inhabiting the district from 
the Weser to the Zuydersee, had long been cele- 
brated for their attachment to freedom, and their 
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successful struggles in its defence. As early as the 
eleventh century, they had formed a general con- 
federacy against the encroachments of the Normans 
and the Saxons, which was divided into seven see- 
lands, holding annually a diet undera large oak-tree 
at Aurich, near the Upstalboon. Here they man- 
aged their own affairs, without the control of the 
clergy and ambitious nobles who surrounded them, 
to the great scandal of the latter. They already had 
true notions of a representative government. The 
deputies of the people levied the necessary taxes, 
deliberated on the. affairs of the community, and per- 
formed, in their simple and patriarchal manner, nearly 
all the functions of the representative assemblies of 
the present day. Finally, the Archbishop of Bremen, 
together with the Count of Oldenburg and other 
neighbouring potentates, formed a league against that 
section of the Frieslanders, known by the name of the 
Stedinger, and succeeded, after harassing them, and 
sowing dissensions among them for many years, in 
bringing them under the yoke. But the Stedinger, 
devotedly attached to their ancient laws, by which 
they had attained a degree of civil and religious 
liberty very uncommon in that age, did not submit 
without a violent struggle. They arose in insurrec- 
tion, in the year 1204, in defence of the ancient cus- 
tomaof their country—refused to pay taxes to the 
feudal chiefs, or tithes to the clergy, who had forced 
themselves into their peaceful retreats, and drove out 
many of their oppressors. For a period of cight- 
and-twenty years the brave Stedinger continued the 
struggle single-handed against the forces of the Arch- 
bishops of Bremen and the Counts of Oldenburg, 
and destroyed, in the year 1232, the strong castle of 
Slutterberg, near Delmenhorst, built by the latter 
nobleman as a position from which he could send out 
his marauders to plunder and destroy the possessions 
of the peasantry. The invincible courage of these 
poor people proving too strong for their oppressors to 
cope with, by the ordinary means of warfare, the 
Archbishop of Bremen applied to Pope Gregory IX. 
for his spiritual aid against them. That prelate en- 
tered cordially into the cause, and launching forth 
his anathema against the Stedinger as heretics and 
witches, encouraged all true believers to assist in 
their extermination. A large body of thieves and 
fanatics broke into their country in the year 1233, 
killing and burning wherever they went, and not 
sparing either women or children, the sick or the aged, 
in their rage. The Stedinger, however, rallied in 
great force, routed their invaders, and killed in battle 
their leader, Count Burckhardt of Oldenburgh, with 
many inferior chieftains. Again the pope was ap- 
plied to, and a crusade against the Stedinger was 
preached in all that part of Germany. The pope wrote 
‘to all the bishops and leaders of the faithful an ex- 
hortation to arm, to root out from the land those 
abominable witches and wizards. ‘ The Stedinger,’ 
said his Holiness, ‘ seduced by the devil, have ab- 
jured all the laws of God and man; slandered the 
Church—insulted the holy sacraments—consulted 
witches to raise evil spirits—shed blood like water— 
taken the lives of priests, and concocted an infernal 
scheme to propagate the worship of the devil, whom 
they adore under the name of Asmodi. The devil 
appears to them in different shapes; sometimes as a 
goose ora duck, and at others in the figure of a pale, 
black-eyed youth, with a melancholy aspect, whose 
embrace fills their hearts with eternal hatred against 
the holy church of Christ. This devil presides at 
their Sabbaths, when they all kiss him and dance 
around him. He then envelopes them in total dark- 
ness, and they all, male and female, give themselves 
up to the grossest and most disgusting debauchery.’ 
In consequence of these letters of the pope, the Em- 
peror of Germany, Frederic II, also pronounced his 
ban against them. The Bishops of Ratzebourg, Lu- 
heck, Osnabriick, Munster, and Minden took up 
arms to exterminate them, aided by the Duke of 
Brabant, the Counts of Holland, of Cléves, of the 
Mark, of Oldenburg, of Egmond, of Diest, and many 
other powerful nobles. An army of forty thousand 
men was soon collected, which marched, under the 
command of the Duke of Brabant, into the country 
of the Stedinger. The latter mustered vigorously in 
defence of their lives and liberties, but could raise no 
greater force, including every man capable of bearing 
arms, than eleven thousand men to cope against the 
overwhelming numbers of their foe, They fought 





with the energy of despair, but all in vain. Eight thou- 
sand of them where slain on the field of battle; the 
whole race was exterminated ; and the enraged con- 
querors scoured the country in all directions—slew 
the women and children and old men—drove away 
the cattle—fired the woods and cottages, and made a 
total waste of the land.” 

It was in the fifteenth century that the perse- 
cution against witches raged with the utmost 
violence; for then, the Reformers began openly 
to testify against the corruptions of the Romish 
Church, and often, when a charge of heresy 
failed, sorcery and witchcraft were tried, and 
with success. The reformers, it must be admitted, 
were apt scholars, for so scon as they attained 
power, they were no less active in preferring like 
charges against their opponents ; as Mr. Mackay 
observes—every other point of belief was in dis- 
pute, but witchcraft was considered by all parties 
to be as well established as the authenticity of 
the Scriptures. Indeed, after the Bull of Innocent 
VIII., witches were burned by the dozen—in 
1524, no less than 1000 persons are said to have 
suffered death for this impossible crime, in the 
little district of Como; and in 1515-16, more than 
500 “ Protestant witches,” as they were called, 
were burned in Geneva. But we must come 
nearer home. 

It was in 1541 that witchcraft was first de- 
nounced by law, in England. For some time 
this law was not very actively enforced, though 
no one denied the existence of such criminal 
power, and Bishop Jewell used, we are told, con- 
stantly to conclude his sermons with a prayer 
that her Majesty might be preserved from 
witches. On one occasion, his words were—“ it 
may please your: Grace to understand that 
witches and sorcerers, within the last four years, 
are marvellously increased within this your 
Grace's realm—your Grace’s subjects pine away, 
even unto the death; their colour fadeth—their 
flesh rotteth—their speech is benumbed—their 
senses are bereft. I pray God they may never 
practise further than upon the subject.” In 
Scotland, the belief, and the consequent persecu- 
tion, was somewhat more active, and it is sup- 
posed that in less than forty years, as many as 
17,000 persons suffered. The accession of James 
awakened in England a like active spirit of per- 
secution. 

“ During the whole of James’s reign, amid the civil 
wars of his successors, the sway of the Long Parlia- 
ment, the usurpation of Cromwell, and the reign of 
Charles II.,there was no abatement of the persecu- 
tion. If at any time it raged with less virulence, it 
was when Cromwell and the Independents were 
masters. Dr. Zachary Grey, the editor of an edition 
of * Hudibras,’ informs us, in a note to that work, 
that he himself perused a list of three thousand 
witches who were executed in the time of the Long 
Parliament alone. During the first eighty years of the 
seventeenth century, the number executed has been 
estimated at five hundred annually, making the 
frightful total of forty thousand.” 

* Among the ill weeds which flourished amid the 
long dissensions of the civil war, Matthew Hopkins, 
the witch-finder, stands eminent in his sphere. This 
vulgar fellow resided, in the year 1644, at the town 
of Manningtree, in Essex, and made himself very 
conspicuous in discovering the devil’s marks upon 
several unhappy witches, The credit he gained by 
his skill in this instance seems to have inspired him 
to renewed exertions. In the course of a very short 
time, whenever a witch was spoken of in Essex, 
Matthew Hopkins was sure to be present, aiding the 
judges with his knowledge of ‘such cattle,’ as he 
called them. As his reputation increased, he assumed 
the title of * Witch-finder General,’ and travelled 
through the counties of Norfolk, Essex, Huntingdon, 
and Sussex, for the sole purpose of finding out witches. 
In one year he brought sixty poor creatures to the 
stake, * * 

“ Hopkins used to travel through his counties like 
a man of consideration, attended by his two assist- 
ants, always putting up at the chief inn of the place, 
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and always at the cost of the authorities. His charges 
were twenty shillings a town, his expenses of liyin 
while there, and his carriage thither and back. This 
he claimed whether he found witches or not. If he 
found any, he claimed twenty shillings a head in ad. 
dition when they were brought to execution. For 
about three years he carried on this infamous trade, 
success making him so insolent and rapacious, that 
high and low became his enemies. . 

“ The fate of one poor old gentleman, who fell a 
victim to the arts of Hopkins in 1646, deserves to be 
recorded. Mr. Louis, a venerable clergyman, upwards 
of seventy years of age, and who had been rector of 
Framlingham, in Suffolk, for fifty years, excited sus. 
picion that he was a wizard. Being a violent royalist, 
he was likely to meet with no sympathy at that time; 
and even his own parishioners, whom he had served 
so long and:so faithfully,¢turned their backs upon 
him as soon as he was accused. Placed under the 
hands of Hopkins, who knew so well how to bring the 
refractory to confession, the old man, the light of 
whose intellect had become somewhat dimmed from 
age, confessed that he was a wizard. He said he had 
two imps, that continually excited him to do evil; 
and that one day, when he was walking on the sea- 
coast, one of them prompted him to express a wish 
that a ship, whose sails were just visible in the dis- 
tance, might sink. He consented, and saw the vessel 
sink before his-eyes. He was, upon this confession, 
tried and condemned. On his trial, the flame of 
reason burned up as brightly as ever. He denied all 
that had been alleged against him, and cross-ex- 
amined Hopkins with great tact and severity. After 
his condemnation, he begged that the funeral service 
of the church might be read for him. The request 
was refused, and he repeated it for himself from 
memory, as he was led to the scaffold.” 

The last judicial murder was in 1716, when a 
woman and her daughter, the latter only nine 
years of age, were hanged at Huntingdon for 
selling their souls to the devil, and raising a 
storm by pulling off their stockings and making 
a lather of soap. In 1736 the statute was re- 
pealed. ; 

A paper on ‘The Slow Poisoners’ of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is not without 
interest, though Mr. Mackay has not, we think, 
brought his usual good sense to the consideration 
of the subject. There is little doubt, we pre- 
sume, that poisoning was in that age a somewhat 
prevalent crime: the very outcry against it 
tended to its increase: but it is far more certain 
that there then raged a maniacal fear of poison 
and poisoners ; and it is to us most strange, that 
one engaged on a history of popular delusions, 
aware, therefore, how little reliance can, under 
such circumstances, be placed on any amount of 
evidence or of confessions, should write on this 
subject as if the most startling and extravagant 
assertions of popular, or often of unpopular, belief 
were to be received as unquestionable facts? 
Why, for example, are the absurd tales about 
Spara, Tophania, Lavoisin, and Lavigoreux, 
more worthy of credit than those relating to, 
and, indeed, the confessions of Trois Echelles or 
Gilles Garnier? However, let us advert to Mr, 
Mackay’s narrative :— 4 

“The papal authorities, when once they began 
to inquire, soon learned that a society of young wives 
had been formed, and met nightly, for some myster!- 
ous purpose, at the house of an old woman named 
Hieronyma Spara ; this hag was a reputed witch and 
fortune-teller, and acted as president of the young 
viragos, several of whom, it was afterwards ascer- 
tained, belonged to the first families of Rome. In 
order to have positive evidence of the practices of 
this female conclave, a lady was employed by the 
government to seek an interview with them. She 
dressed herself out in the most magnificent style; 
and having been amply provided with money, she 
found but little difficulty, when she had stated her 
object, of procuring an audience of La Spara and 
her sisterhood. She pretended to be in extreme 4is- 
tress of mind on account of the infidelities and ill-treat- 
ment of her husband, and implored La Spara to 
furnish her with a few drops of the wonderful elixir, 
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the efficacy of which in sending cruel husbands to 
«their last long sleep” was so much vaunted by the 
ladies of Rome. La Spara fell into the snare, and 
sold her some of her ‘drops,’ at a price commensu- 
rate with the supposed wealth of the purchaser. T he 
liquor thus obtained was subjected to an analysis, 
and found to be, as was suspected, a slow poison— 
clear, tasteless, and limpid, like that spoken of by 
the Duke of Guise. Upon this evidence the house 
was surrounded by the police, and La Spara and her 
companions taken into custody. La Spara, who is 
described as having been a little, ugly old woman, 
was put to the torture, but obstinately refused to 
confess her guilt. Another of the women, named 
La Gratiosa, had less firmness, and laid bare all the 
secrets of the infernal sisterhood. Taking a confes- 
sion, extorted by anguish on the rack, at its true 
yalue (nothing at all), there is still sufficient evidence 
to warrant posterity in the belief of their guilt. They 
were found guilty, and condemned, according to their 
degrees of culpability, to various punishments. La 
Spara, Gratiosa, and three young women, who had 
poisoned their husbands, were hanged together at 
tome. Upwards of thirty women were whipped 
publicly through the streets; and several, whose high 
yank screened them from more degrading punish- 
ment, were banished from the country, and mulcted 
in heavy fines. In a few months afterwards, nine 
women more were hanged for poisoning ; and another 
bevy, including many young and beautiful girls, 
were whipped half naked through the streets of 
Rome. This severity did not put a stop to the prac- 
tice, and jealous women and avaricious men, anxious 
to step into the inheritance of fathers, uncles, or 
brothers, resorted to poison. As it was quite free 
from taste, colour, and smell, it was administered 
without exciting suspicion. The skilful venders com- 
pounded it of different degrees of strength, so that 
the poisoners had only to say whether they wanted 
their victims to die in a week, a month, or six 
months, and they were suited with corresponding 
doses. The venders were chiefly women, of whom 
the most celebrated was a hag, named Tophania, 
who was in this way accessory to the death of up- 
wards of six hundred persons. This woman appears 
to have been a dealer in poisons from her girlhood, 
and resided first at Palermo and then at Naples. 
That entertaining traveller, Father Lebat, has given, 
in his letters from Italy, many curious particulars 
relating toher. When he was at Civita Vecchia, in 
1719, the Viceroy of Naples discovered that poison 
was extensively sold in the latter city, and that it 
went by the name of aqueta, or little-water. On 
making further inquiry, he ascertained that Tophania 
(who was by this time near seventy years of age, 
and who seems to have begun her evil courses very 
soon after the execution of La Spara) sent large 
quantities of it to all parts of Italy in small vials, with 
the inscription ‘Manna of St. Nicholas of Barri.’ 
The tomb of St. Nicholas of Barri was celebrated 
throughout Italy. A miraculous oil was said to ooze 
from it, which cured nearly allthe maladies that flesh 
is heir to, provided the recipient made use of it with 
the duc degree of faith. La Tophania artfully gave 


this name to her poison to elude the vigilance of the | 


custom-house officers, who, in common with every- 
body else, had a pious respect for St. Nicholas de 
Barri and his wonderful oil. The poison was similar 
to that manufactured by La Spara, * * Although 
this woman carried on her infamous traffic so exten- 


sively, it was extremely difficult to meet with her. | 


She lived in continual dread of discovery. She con- 
stantly changed her name and residence ; and pre- 
tending to be a person of great godliness, resided in 
monasteries for months together. Whenever she 
was more than usually apprehensive of detection, she 
sought ecclesiastical protection, She was soon ap- 
prised of the search made for her by the Viceroy of 
Naples, and according to her practice took refuge in 
amonastery, Either the search after her was not 
very rigid, or her measures were exceedingly well 
taken ; for she contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
authorities for several years. What is still more 
extraordinary, as showing the ramifications of her sys- 
tem, her trade was still carried on to as great an 
extent as before. Lebat informs us that she had so 
gteat a sympathy for poor wives who hated their 
husbands and wanted to get rid of them, but could 
not afford to buy her wonderful agua, that she made 


them presents of it. She was not allowed, however, 
to play at this game for ever; she was at length dis- 
covered in a nunnery, and her retreat cat off. The 
Viceroy made several representations to the superior 
to deliver her up, but without effect. The abbess, 
supported by the archbishop of the diocese, constantly 
refused. The public curiosity was in consequence 
so much excited at the additional importance thus 
thrust upon the criminal, that thousands of persons 
visited the nunnery in order to catch a glimpse of 
her. The patience of the Viecroy appears to have 
been exhausted hy these delays. Being a man of 
sense, and not a very zealous Catholic, he determined 
that even the Church should not shield a criminal so 
atrocious. Setting the privileges of the nunnery at 
defiance, he sent a troop of soldiers, who broke over 
the walls and carried her away wi et armis. The 
Archbishop, Cardinal Pignatelli, was highly indig- 
nant, and threatened to excommunicate and lay the 
whole city under interdict. All the inferior clergy, 
animated by the esprit du corps, took up the ques- 
tion, and so worked upon the superstitious and 
bigoted people, that they were ready to rise ina mass 
to storm the palace of the Viceroy and rescue the 
prisoner. These were serious difficulties; but the 
Viceroy was not a man to be daunted. Indeed, he 
seems to have acted throughout with a rare union of 
astuteness, coolness, and energy. * * Still there was 
the populace. To quiet their clamour and avert the 
impending insurrection, the agents of the govern- 
ment adroitly mingled with the people, and spread 
abroad a report that Tophania had poisoned all 
the wells and fountains of the city. This was 
enough. The popular feeling turned against her 
immediately. ‘Those who, but a moment before, had 
looked upon her as a saint, now reviled her as a 
devil, and were as eager for her punishment as they 
had before been for her escape. Tophania was then 
put to the torture. She confessed the long catalogue 
of her crimes, and named all the persons who had em- 
ployed her. She was shortly afterwards strangled, and 
her corpse thrown over the wall irito the garden of 
the convent, from whence she had been taken. This 
appears to have been done to conciliate the clergy, 
by allowing them, at least, the burial of one who had 
taken refuge within their precincts.” 

Now is not all the old machinery here at work ? 
—have we not all the old lies new vamped ?— 
why then are we to believe in the case of the 
poisoners, and disbelieve in that of the witches ? 
Yet Mr. Mackay gravely talks of the wholesale 
slaughterings of La Tophania, and of the “ rare 
union of astuteness, coolness, and energy” of the 
Viceroy, who persecuted her to death; tells us 
that she carried on her purposeless trade exten- 
sively from “ girlhood” up to “near seventy 
years of age,” and, from the meré love of murder, 
volunteered her services to such as could not 
afford to pay for her wonderful waters; and yet 
all this was done so secretly that the civil power 
could not trace her out, till the “ astute’’ Vice- 
roy caught the old “hag” ina convent, where she 
was so much beloved, that he was obliged to 
send a troop of soldiers to bring her away, for 
which the Archbishop threatened to excommu- 
| nicate him, and the people to attack him in his 
palace ; which they would probably have fulfilled, 
| had he not contrived to support one infamous 
charge by another—that she had poisoned the 
wells and fountains of the city. 


The “ slow poisonings” in France, Mr. Mackay 
illustrates with the well-known case of Madame 
de Brinvilliers. Admitting the guilt of this 
woman, what does it prove? Have there not 
been poisoners in all ages ?— 

“Tt was now that the mania for poisoning began 
to take hold of the popular mind. From this time 
until the year 1682, the prisons of France teemed 
with persons accused of this crime; and it is very 
singular, that other offences decreased in a similar 
proportion. We have already seen the extent to 
which it was carried in Italy. It was, if possible, sur- 
passed in France. The diabolical ease with which 
these murders could he effected, by means of these 
scentless and tasteless poisons, enticed the evil- 
minded. Jealousy, revenge, avarice, even petty spite, 











alike resorted to them. Those who would have been 
deterred, by fear of detection, from using the pistol 
or the dagger, or even strong doses of poison, which 
kill at once, employed slow poisons without dread. 
The corrupt government of the day, although it could 
wink at the atrocities of a wealthy and influential 
courtier, like Penautier, was scandalized to see the 
crime spreading among the peeple. Discrace was, 
in fact, entailed, in the eyes of Europe, upon the 
name of Frenchman. Louis XIV., to put a stop to 
the evil, instituted what was called the Chambre 
Ardente, or Burning Chamber, with extensive powers, 
for the trial and punishment of the prisoners. Two 
women, especially, made themselves notorious at this 
time, and were instrumental to the deaths of hundreds 
of individuals. They both resided in Paris, and 
were named Lavoisin and Lavigoreux. Like Spara 
and Tophania, of whom they were imitators, they 
chiefly sold their poisons to women who wanted to 
get rid of their husbands; and, in some few instances, 
to husbands who wanted to get rid of their wives, Their 
ostensible occupation was that of midwives. They 
also pretended to be fortune-tellers, and were visited 
by persons of every class of society. The rich and 
poor thronged alike to their mansardes, to learn the 
secrets of the future. Their prophecies were prin- 
cipally of death. They foretold to women the ap- 
proaching dissolution of husbands, and to needy heirs, 
the end of rich relatives, who had made them, as 
Byron expresses it, ‘wait too, too long already.’ 
They generally took care to be instrumental in ful- 
filling their own predictions. They used to tell their 
wretched employers, that some sign of the approach- 
ing death would take place in the house, such as the 
breaking of glass or china; and they paid servants 
considerable fees to cause a breakage, as if by acci- 
dent, exactly at the appointed time. Their occupa- 
tion as midwives made them acquainted with the 
secrets of many families, which they afterwards 
turned to dreadful account. It is not known how 
long they had carried on this awful trade before they 
were discovered, Detection finally overtook them 
at the close of the year 1679. They were both tried, 
found guilty, and burned alive on the Place de 
Gréve, on the 22nd of February, 1680, after their 
hands had been bored through with a red-hot iron, 
and then cut off. Their numerous accomplices in 
Paris and the provinces were also discovered and 
brought to trial. According to some authors, thirty, 
and to others, fifty of them, chicfly women, were 
hanged in the principal cities. Lavoisin kept a list 
of the visiters who came to her house to purchase 
poisons. This paper was seized by the police on her 
arrest, and examined by the tribunals. Among the 
names were found those of the Marshal de Luxem- 
bourg, the Countess de Soissons, and the Duchess de 
Bouillon. The Marshal seems only to have been 
guilty of a piece of discreditable folly in visiting a 
woman of this description, but the popular voice at 
the time imputed to him something more than folly. 
The author of the *‘ Memoirs of the Afiairs of Europe 
since the Peace of Utrecht,’ says, ‘The miserable 
gang who dealt in poison and prophecy alleged that 
he had sold himself to the devil, and that a young 
girl of the name of Dupin had been poisoned by his 
means. Among other stories they said he had 
made a contract with the devil, in order to marry hia 
son to the daughter of the Marquis of Louvois, To 
this atrocious and absurd accusation the Marshal, 
who had surrendered himself at the Bastile on the 
first accusation against him, replicd with the mingled 
sentiment of pride and innocence, “ When Mathieu 
de Montmorenci, my ancestor, married the widow 
of Louis le Gros, he did not have recourse to the 
devil, but to the States-General, in order to obtain 
for the minor king the support of the house of Mont- 
morenci.” This brave man was imprisoned in a cell 
six feet and a half long, and his trial, which was inter- 
rupted for several weeks, lasted altogether fourteen 
months. No judgment was pronounced upon him, 
The Countess of Soissons fled to Brussels, rather than 
undergo the risk of a trial ; and was never able to 
clear herself from the stigma that attached to her, of 
having made an attempt to poison the Queen of 
Spain by doses of succession powder. The Duchess 
of Bouillon was arrested, and tried by the Chambre 
Ardente. It would appear, however, that she had 
nothing to do with the slow poisons, but had merely 
endeavoured to pry into the secrets of futurity, and 
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gratify her curiosity with a sight of the devil. * * 
The Duchess was imprisoned for several months in 
the Bastille ; and nothing being proved against her, 
she was released at the intercession of her powerful 
friends. ‘The severe punishment of criminals of this 
note might have helped to abate the fever of imita- 
tion among the vulgar ;—their comparative impunity 
had a contrary tendency. The escape of Penautier, 
and the wealthy Cardinal de Bonzy, his employer, 
had the most pernicious effect. For two years longer 
the crime continued to rage, and was not finally sup- 
pressed till the stake had blazed, or the noose 
dangled, for upwards of a hundred individuals.” 
Now, take the evidence here tendered, and 
never, we think, was a case more miserably sup- 
rted. The criminality is throughout assumed. 
he sole facts are, that silly people, as in all 
ages, were accustomed to consult cunning 
knaves to have their fortunes told; and forth- 
with the knaves, instead of being whipped as 
vagabonds, or, as now, sent to a treadmill, were 
burnt as poisoners! and Mr. Mackay thinks that 
a like punishment of the “criminals of note” 
might have been serviceable ; although he told 
us, on a former occasion, and more wisely, that it 
is “ a natural consequence of severe punishment,” 
that “ crime, or the pretenders to it,” increase. 








In short, we have home matters of rejoicing | 
sufficient to absorb all such distant cares, and 
foreign anxieties. Half the day, at least, we are 
in fancy at the Palace, taking our turn of loyal 
watch by the cradle of the Heir Apparent: the 
rest, at our own firesides, in that mood of cheer- 
ful thankfulness which makes pipe and _ tabor, 
fun and frolic welcome. As to our friend of The 
Comic, his wit grows racier, year by year, in 
spite of hindrances which would have made most 
men—all who had not the well-spring of true 
Poetry deep within them—abstain from all at- 
tempts to provoke a smile, or, if they hazarded 
the bold venture, perform it with a paralytic 
grimace, lugubrious rather than diverting. 

The pleasant author himself alludes to the 
absurd rumours to which the omission last year 
of The Comic from the Annual list gave rise— 

* The truth is, that I seemed to have said Amen 
to the ‘ Amenities of Literature-—to have deposited 
my last work on the library-shelf. For a dozen suc- 
cessive years, some annual volume had given token 
of my literary existence. I had appeared with my 
prose and verse as regularly as the Parish-Beadle— 
once-a-year, as certainly as the parochial plum-pud- 
ding—at the end of every twelve months, like the 
Stationers’ Almanack. My show was perennial, like 
that of the Lord Mayor. But, alas! Anno Domini 
1840 was unmarked by any such publication! A tie 


master-spirit of modern whim and drollery offer- 
eth his hand to the public :— 


The Comic Annual for 1842. By T. Hood. 
For the thirteenth time, after a short pause, the 





«* When taken, 
To be well shaken.” 

And never surely did Frolic proffer a merry 
greeting to his million friends, better-timed. 
What care we for Spanish insurrections ?—what 
for warlike movements in “ the Eastern Indies”? 
as Dominie Sampson called them, As for the 
struggle with China, the settlement of the ques- 
tion is, for the moment, a thing no graver than 
Hood is here pleased to show it :— 


seemed snapped—a spell appeared to be broken— 
my engine had gone off the rail! Indeed, so un- 
usual a silence gave rise to the most sinister sur- 
mises. It was rumoured in Northamptonshire that 
I was in a public prison—In Brussels, that I was in 
a private mad house—and in Cornhill, that I was 
annihilated. It was whispered in one quarter that I 
had quitted literature in disgust, and turned fish- 
monger—in another that I had enlisted, like Cole- 
ridge, in the Dragoons—in a third, that I had choked 
myself, like Otway, with a penny roll—in a fourth, 
that I had poisoned myself, like Chatterton; or 
plunged into the Thames, like Budgell. I had gone, 
like Ambrogetti, into La Trappe—or to unsettle my- 
self in New Zealand. But the majority of the re- 
porters were in favour of my demise; and a Miss 
Hoki, or Poki, even declared that she had seen the 
Angel of Death, whom she rather irreverently called 
* Great Jacky,’ standing beside my pillow.” 

The new volume,—a welcome evidence of 
life and vigour,—is mostly made up of contri- 
butions which have appeared elsewhere. There- 
fore, we shall be briefer in extract than is our 
wont. But the opening poem,—though much 
talked of and admired as it appeared in The 
New Monthly Magazine,—is of far too high an 
order to be allowed to pass unnoticed. 


‘ Miss Killmansegg,’'—for to what else could 


——— 
authors have contrived, by touch upon touch, to 
give us something like pictures of prosperity or 
extravagance. Balzac, in his ‘ Eugenie Gran- 
det,’ impressed us with vast conceptions of a 
fortune gradually swelling into monstrosity. But 
that was a miser’s fortune: and every image 
of accumulation had only the effect, so to sa 
of another handful of snow added to the snow. 
ball. Though wonderstruck, we were chilled as 
we read. Here, on the contrary, all is sump- 
tuous and smiling prodigality : the money-bags 
burst open before us, and it may be seen that 
there is no end to their treasure. We can only 
show a passage from the earliest days of the 
heiress, which will give some idea of the tone 
of the entire picture. This is the christening of 
= Babe—we know of nothing in the language 
ike 1t :— 


It would fill a Court Gazette to name 
What East and West End people came 
To the rite of Christianity: 
The lofty Lord, and the titled Dame, 
All di’monds, plumes, and urbanity: 
His Lordship the May’r with his golden chain, 
And two Gold Sticks, and the Sheriffs twain, 
Nine foreign Counts, and other great men 
With their orders and stars, to help M or N 
To renounce all pomp and vanity. 


To paint the maternal Kilmansegg 
The pen of an Eastern Poet would beg, 
And need an elaborate sonnet ; 
Tfow she sparkled with gems whenever she stirr'd, 
And her head niddle-noddled at every word, 
And seem’d so happy, a Paradise Bird 
Had nidificated upon it. 


And Sir Jacob the Father strutted and bow'd, 
And smiled to himself, and laugh’d aloud, 

To think of his heiress and daughter— 
And then in his pockets he made a grope, 
And then, in the fulness of joy and hope, 
Seem'd washing his hands with invisible soap, 

In imperceptible water. 


He had roll’d in money like pigs in mud, 

Till it seem’d to have enter’d into his blood 
By some occult projection : 

And his cheeks, instead of a healthy hue, 

As yellow as any guinea grew, 

Making the common phrase seem true 
About a rich complexion. 


And now came the nurse, and during a pause, 
Her dead-leaf satin would fitly cause 
A very autumnal rustle— 
So full of tigure, so full of fuss, 
As she carried about the babe to buss, 
She seem'd to be nothing but bustle. 


A wealthy Nabob was Godpapa, 

And an Indian Begum was Godmamma, 
Whose jewels a Queen might covet— 

And the Priest was a Vicar, and Dean withal 

Of that Temple we see with a Golden Ball, 
And a Golden Cross above it. 


The Font was a bowl of American gold, 
Won by Raleigh in days of old, 

In spite of Spanish bravado; 
And the Book of Pray'r was so overrun 
With gilt devices, it shone in the sun 
Like a copy—a presentation one— 

Of Humboldt’s ‘* El Dorado.” 


Gold! and gold! and nothing but gold! 
The same auriferous shine behold 
Wherever the eye could settle ! 
On the walls—the sideboard—the ceiling-sky— 
On the gorgeous footmen standing by, 
In coats to delight a miner's eye 
With seams of the precious metal. 


Gold! and gold! and besides the gold, 
The very robe of the infant told 
A tale of wealth in every fold, 
It lapp’d her like a vapour! 
So fine! so thin! the mind at a loss 
Could compare it to nothing except a cross 
Of cobweb with bank-note paper. 


Then her pearls—’twas a perfect sight, forsooth, 
To see them, like *‘ the dew of her youth,” 

In such a plentiful sprinkle. 
Meanwhile, the Vicar read through the form, 
And gave her another, not overwarm, 

That made her little eyes twinkle. 


Then the babe was cross’d and bless’d amain ; 
But instead of the Kate, or Ann, or Jane, 
Which the humbler female endorses— 
Instead of one name, as some people prefix, 
Kilmansegg went at the tails of six, 
Like a carriage of state with its horses. 


Oh, then the kisses she got and hugs! 
The golden mugs and the golden jugs 
That lent fresh rays to the midges! 
The golden knives, and the golden spoons, 
The gems that sparkled like fairy boons, 
It was one of the Kilmansegg’s own saloons, 





we allude?—is, indeed, a golden legend, Other 





But look’d like Rundell and Bridge’s! 
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Gold! and gold! the new and the old! 
The company ate and drank from gold, 

They revell’d, they sang, and were merry; 
And one of the Gold Sticks rose from his chair, 
And toasted “* the Lass with the golden hair” 

In a bumper of golden Sherry. 


Gold! still gold! it rain’d on the nurse, 

Who, unlike Danie, was none the worse ; 

There was nothing but guineas glistening! 
Fifty were given to Doctor James, 

W= For calling the little Baby names, 


THE ATHENEUM 


But her mind was busy with early joys, 
Her golden treasures and golden toys, 
That flash’d a bright 
And golden light 
Under lids still red with weeping. 
The golden doll that she used to hug! 
Her coral of gold, and the golden mug! 
Her godfather’s golden presents! 
The golden service she had at her meals, 
The golden watch, and chain, and seals, 
Her golden scissors, and thread, and reels, 
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The Count, as once at her foot he knelt— 

That Foot which now he wanted to melt! 

But—hush !—’twas a stir at her pillow she felt— 
And some object before her glitter’d. 


"Twas the Golden Leg;—she knew its gleam! 

And up she started, and tried to scream,— 
But ev'n in the moment she started— 

Down came the limb with a frightful smash, 

And, lost in the universal flash 

That her eyeballs made at so mortal a crash, 
The Spark, called Vital, departed! 


SSBe,Figsia 


| as And for saying, Amen! And her golden fishes and pheasants! 4 a - ‘ 
: The Clerk had ten, ' The golden guineas in silken purse— J re ; 5 
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To terrify seamen or gipsies— 
While the moon, as if in malicious mirth, 
Kept peeping down at the ruftied earth, 
As though she enjoyed the tempest’s birth, 
In revenge of her old eclipses. 


ing, the wedding, &c. displayed by his pencil 
with its usual piquancy,—but, keeping good 
pace with his author, he rises far higher than his 
wont, in the following design—which might 
be called, had it not already a name, The Moral 
of Avarice. 


Comic Chronicle ought to be, with poetry of a 
higher order, satire of a wider application, and 
a far profounder discourse, to those who can 
understand it, on life—the text Rich and Poor 
—than was dreamed of when he laid down 
his half guinea. The poor, money-crazed 
victim of vanity sells herself and her precious 
limb for a title and a plentiful crop of mous- 
taches. Golden Leg espouseth one who is, in 
very truth, a black-leg. Little by little, the 
fellow’s gross tastes creep out :—the lover's flat- 
tery is exchanged for the husband's coldness, 
and that again for the master’s brutality. Gam- 
bling leads to debt, and debt to crime. The end 





But vainly, vainly, the thunder fell, 
For the soul of the Sleeper was under a spell 
That time had lately embitter’d— 








of the legend tells the rest :— 


‘Tis a stern and startling thing to think 
How often mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave without any misgiving: 
And yet in this slippery world of strife, 
In the stir of human bustle so rife, 
There are daily sounds to tell us that Life 
Is dying, and Death is living! 
Ay, Beauty the Girl, and Love the Boy, 
Bright as they are with hope and joy, 
How their souls would sadden instanter, 
To remember that one of those wedding bells, 
Which ring so merrily through the dells, 
Is the same that knells 
Our last farewells, 
Only broken into a canter! 


tut breath and blood set doom at nought— 

How little the wretched Countess thought, 
When at night she unloosed her sandal, 

That the Fates had woven her burial-cloth, 

And that Death, in the shape of a Death's Head Moth, 
Was fluttering round her candle ! 


As she look’d at her clock of or-molu, 

For the hours she had gone so wearily through 
At the end of a day of trial— 

How little she saw in her pride of prime 

The dart of Death in the Hand of Time— 
That hand which moved on the dial! 


As she went with her taper up the stair, 
How little her swollen eye was aware 
That the Shadow which follow'd was double! 
Or when she closed her chamber door, 
It was shutting out, and for evermore, 
The world—and its worldly trouble. 


Little she dreamt, as she laid aside 

Her jewels—after one glance of pride— 
They were solemn bequests to Vanity— 

Or when her robes she began to doff, 

That she stood so near to the putting off 
Of the flesh that clothes humanity. 


And when she quench’d the taper’s light, 
Hiow little she thought as the smoke took flight, 
That her day was done—and merged in a night 
Of dreams and duration uncertain— 
Or, along with her own, 
_ That a Hand of Bone 
Was closing mortality’s curtain ! 


But life is sweet, and mortality blind, 
And youth is hopeful, and Fate is kind 
In concealing the day of sorrow; 
And enough is the present tense of toil— 
For this world is, to all, a stiffish soil— 
And the mind flies back with a glad recoil 
From the debts not due till to-morrow. 


Wherefore else does the Spirit fly 
And bid its daily cares good-bye, 
Along with its daily clothing? 
Just as the felon condemned to die— 
With a very natural loathing— 
Leaving the Sheriff to dream of ropes, 
From his gloomy cell in a vision elopes, 
To caper on sunny greens and slopes, 
Instead of the dance upon nothing. 


Thus, even thus, the Countess slept, 
W hile Death still nearer and nearer crept, 
Like the Thane who smote the sleeping— 


ase ane 








The Comic contains many other contributions 
more purely comic than Miss Kilmansegg’s tra- 
gedy. A page or two more shall be quoted—be- 


| cause we do not recollect to have seen them before. 


Apropos of pages: the reader may be glad to 
meet one pourtrayed as well as a couple printed. 





a if 
The quotation we were about to make, when 
interrupted by this figure of fun, is— 
“To D. A. A. Esq., Edinburgh. 
“ An Autograph. 
“Sir,—I am much flattered by your request, and 





quite willing to accede to it; but, unluckily, you 
have omitted to inform me of the sort of thing you 
want. Autographs are of many kinds. Some per- 
sons chalk them on walls ; others inscribe what may 
be called auto-lithographs, in sundry colours, on the 
flag-stones. Gentlemen in love delight in carving 
their autographs on the bark of trees; as other idle 
fellows are apt to hack and hew them on tavern- 
benches and rustic seats. Amongst various modes, I 
have seen a shop-boy dribble his autograph from a tin 
of water on a dry pavement. The autographs of the 
Charity Boys are written on large sheets of paper, 
illuminated with engravings, and are technically 
called * pieces.’ The celebrated Miss Biffin used to 
distribute autographs amongst her visitors, which she 
wrote with a pen grasped between her teeth. An- 
other, a German Phenomenon, held the implement 
with his toes. The Man inthe Iron Mask scratched 
an autograph with his fork on a silver plate, and 
threw it out of the window. Baron Trenck smudged 
one with a charred stick: and Silvio Pellico, with 
his fore-finger dipped in a mixture of soot-and-water. 
Lord Chesterfield wrote autographs on windows with 
a diamond pencil. So did Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Queen Elizabeth. Draco, when Themis requested 
a few sentences for her album, dipped his stylus in 
human blood. Faust used the same fluid in the 
autograph he bartered with Mephistopheles. The 
Hebrews write their Shpargotua backwards; and 
some of the Orientals used to clothe them in hiero- 
glyphics. An ancient Egyptian, if asked for his auto- 
graph, would probably have sent to the collector a 
picture of what Mrs. Malaprop calls * An Allegory on 
the Banks of the Nile.’ Aster, the archer, volun- 
teered an autograph, and sent it bang into Philip’s 
right eye. Some individuals are so chary of their 
handwriting, as to bestow when requested, only a 
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mark or cross :—others more liberally adorn a speci- 
men of their penmanship with such extraneous flou- 
rishes, as a corkscrew, a serpent, or a cireumbendibus, 
not to mention such caligraphic fancies, as eagles, 
ships, and swans, Then again, there are what may 
be called Mosaic Autographs—i.e. inlaid with cockle- 
shells, blue and white pebbles, and the like, in a little 
gravel walk. Our grandmothers worked their auto- 
graphs in canvass samplers ; and I have seen one 
wrought out with pins’ heads on a huge white pin- 
cushion—as thus: 
WELCOME SWEAT BABBY. 
MARY JONES. 

“When the sweetheart of Mr. John Junk requested 

his autograph, and explained what it was, namely, 


*a couple of lines or so, with his name to it,” he re-. 


plied, that he would leave it to her in his Will, seeing 
as how it was ‘done with gunpowder on his left arm.’ 
“There have even been autographs written by proxy. 
For example, Dr. Dodd penned one for Lord Ches- 
terfield; but to oblige a stranger in this way is very 
dangerous, considering how easily a few lines may be 
twisted into a rope. According to Lord Byron, the 
Greek girls compound autographs as apothecaries 
make up prescriptions,—with such materials as 
flowers, herbs, ashes, pebbles, and bits of coal. Lord 
Byron himself, if asked for a specimen of his hand, 
would probably have sent a plaster cast of it. King 
George the Fourth and the Duke of York, when their 
autographs were requested for a keepsake,—royally 
favoured the applicant with some of their old Latin- 
English exercises. With regard to my own particu- 
lar practice, I have often traced an autograph with 
my walking-stick on thesea-sand. TI also seem to re- 
member writing one with my fore-finger on a dusty 
table, and am pretty sure [ could do it with the 
smoke of a candle on the ceiling. I have seen some- 
thing like a very badly scribbled autograph made by 
children with a thread of treacle on a slice of suet 
dumpling. Then it may be done with vegetables. 
My little girl grew her autograph the other day in 
mustard and cress. Domestic servants, I have ob- 
served, are fond of scrawling autographs on a teaboard 
with the slopped milk. Also of scratching them on a 
soft deal dresser, the lead of the sink, and, above all, 
the quicksilver side of a looking-glass—a surface, by 
the by, quite irresistible to any one who can write, 
and does not bite his nails. A friend of mine pos- 
sesses an autograph—* Remember Jim Hoskins’ — 
done with a red-hot poker on the back kitchen door, 
This, however, is awkward to bind up. Another— 
but a young lady—possesses a book of autographs, 
filled just like a tailor’s pattern-book—with samples 
of stuff and fustian. The foregoing, sir, are but a few 
of the varieties ; and the questions that have occurred 
to me in consequence of your only naming the genus, 
and not the species, have been innumerable. Would 
the gentleman like it short or long ? for Doppeldickius, 
the learned Dutchman, wrote an autograph for a 
friend, which the latter published in a quarto volume. 
Would he prefer it in red ink, or black,—or suppose 
he had it in Sympathetic, so that he could draw me 
out when he pleased? Would he choose it on white 
paper, or tinted, or embossed, or on common brown 
paper, like Maroncelli’s ?. Would he like it without 
my name to it—as somebody favoured me lately 
with his autograph in an anonymous letter? Would 
he rather it were lite Guy Faux’s to Lord Mount- 
teagle(not Spring Rice), in a feigned hand? Would he 
relish it in the aristocratical style, i. e. partially or 
totally illegible? Would he like it~in case he 
shouldn’t like it—on a slate? With such a maze to 
wander in, if I should not take the exact course you 
wish, you must blame the short and insufficient clue 
you have afforded me. In the mean time, as you 
ook not forwarded to me a tree or a table,—a pav- 
jng-stone or a brick wall,—a looking-glass or a win- 
dow,—a teaboard or a silver plate,—a bill-stamp or 
a back-kitchen door,—I presume, to conclude, that 
you want only a common pen-ink-and-paper auto- 
graph ; and in the absence of any particular direc- 
tions for its transmission,—for instance, by a carricr- 
pigeon—or in a fire-balloon,—or set adrift in a bottle 
—or per waggon—or favoured by Mr. Waghorn—or 
by telegraph, I think the best way will be to send it 
to you in print.—I am, Sir, Your most obedient 
Servant, Tuomas Hoop.” 
We recommend this epistle to the consider- 





ation of all “ having albums,” as Charles Lamb 





phrased it, and shall conclude with a few words 
respecting Dame Eleanor Spearing :— 
You saw in her face that the women was deaf: 
* * 


A look that said in a silent way, 
“Who? and What? and How? and Eh? 
I'd give my ears to know what you say!” 
And well she might! for each auricular 
Was deaf as a poet—and that post in particular 
That stands at the corner of Dyott Street now, 
And never hears a word of a row! 
Ears that might serve her now and then 
As extempore racks for an idle pen; 
Or to hang with hoops from jewellers’ shops 
With coral, ruby, or garnet drops; 
Or, provided the owner so inclined, 
Ears to stick a blister behind ; 
But as for hearing wisdom, or wit, 
Falsehood, or folly, or tell-tale-tit— 
o 


She was deaf as a post,—as said before— 
And as deaf as twenty similes more, 
Including the adder, that deafest of snakes, 
Which never hears the coil it makes. 


She was deaf as a house—which modern tricks 
Of language would call as deaf as bricks— 
For her all human kind were dumb, 
Her drum, indeed, was so muffled a drum, 
That none could get a sound to come, 
Unless the Devil who had Two Sticks! 
She was deaf as a stone—say one of the stones 
Demosthenes sucked to improve his tones ; 
And surely deafness no further could reach 
Than to be in his mouth without hearing his speech! 


She was deaf as a nut—for nuts no doubt, 

Are deaf to the grub that’s hollowing out— 
As deaf, alas! as the dead and forgotten— 
(Gray has noticed the waste of breath, 

In addressing the * dull, cold ear of death”), 
Or the Felon’s ear that was stuff'd with Cotton— 
Or Charles the First, in statue quo: 

Or the still-born figures of Madauie Tussaud, 
With their eyes of glass, and their hair of flax, 
That only stare whatever you ‘* ax,” 

For their ears, you know, are nothing but wax, 


She was deaf as the ducks that swam in the pond, 
And wouldn't listen to Mrs. Bond,— 

As deaf as any Frenchman appears, 

When he puts his shoulders into his ears. 


Her deafness was not the less a privation be- 
cause Dame Eleanor was especially interested 
in all the prattle and tattle of the village— 


Tn fact, she had much of the spirit that lies 
Perdu in a notable set of Paul Pry’s, 
By courtesy called Statistical l’ellows— 
A prying, spying, inquisitive clan, 
Who have gone upon much of the self-same plan, 
Jotting the Labouring Class’s riches; 
And after poking in pot and pan, 
And routing garments in want of stitches, 
Have ascertained that a working man 
Wears a pair anda quarter of average breeches! 


Of course the lady had tried all sorts of infal- 


libles :— 
—and though some it was clear 
(Like the brandy and salt 
We now exalt) 
Had made a noise in the public ear, 
She was just as deaf as ever, poor dear! 


A Pedler, “with his little back shop,” now 
called on the widow, and tempted her with the 
last new patent trumpet—and, assuredly, when 
we take out a patent we shall desire no better 
trumpeter :— 


—it isn’t a horn you buy, but an ear; 
Only think, and you'll find on reflection 
You're bargaining, Ma’am, for the Voice of Affection ; 
For the language of Wisdom, and Virtue, and Truth, 
And the sweet little innocent prattle of youth: 
Not to mention the striking of clocks— 
Cackle of hens—crowing of cocks— 
Lowing of cow, and bull, and ox— 
Bleating of pretty pastoral flocks— 
Murmur of waterfall over the rocks— 
Every sound that echo mocks— 
Vocals, fiddles, and musical box— 
And zounds! to call such a concert dear! 
But [ mustn’t swear with my horn in your ear. 

* * * 


“ Try it again! no harm in trying! 
A pound’s a pound, there’s no denying; 
But think what tl and tl is of pounds 
We pay for nothing but hearing sounds: 
Sounds of Equity, Justice, and Law, 
Parliamentary jabber and jaw, 
Pious cant and moral saw, 
Hocus-pocus, and Nong-tong paw, 
And empty sonnds not worth a straw; 
Why it costs a guinea, as I’m a sinner, 
To hear the sounds at a Publie Dinner! 
One pound one thrown into the puddle, 
To listen to Fiddle, Faddle, and Fuddle! 
* * * 





“ Tt’s not the thing for me—I know it, 
To crack my own trumpet up, and blow it; 
But it is the best, and time will show it. 








There was Mrs. F. 
So very deaf, 
That she might have worn a percussion-cap, 
And been knock’d on the head without hearing it snap, 
Well, I sold her a horn, and the very next day 
She heard from her husband at Botany Bay! 
« * 7 


You may go to surgical chaps if you choose, 

Who will blow up your tubes like copper flues, 

Or cut your tonsils right away, 

As you'd shell out your almonds for Christmas-day; 
And after all a matter of doubt, 

Whether you ever would hear the shout 

Of the little blackguards that baw] about, 

“There you go with your tonsils out !” 

There was no resisting all this eloquence, and 
at length the lady bought the wonder-working 
trumpet—and forthwith was trotting all over 
the village :— 

Mercy shield her ears! 
‘Twas plain enough that her village peers 
In the ways of vice were no raw beginners ; 
For whenever she raised the tube to her drum, 
Such sounds were transmitted as only come 
From the very Brass Band of human sinners! 
Ribald jest and blasphemous curse 

(Bunyan never vented worse), 

With all those weeds, not flowers, of speech 
Which the Seven Dialecticians teach. 
* * ° 


Alas! for the Voice of Virtue and Truth, 
And the sweet little innocent prattle of youth ! 
The smallest urchin whose tongue could tang, 
Shock’d the Dame with a volley of slang, 
Fit for Fagin’s juvenile gang; 

While the charity chap, 

With his muffin-cap, 

His crimson coat, and his badge so garish, 
Playing at dumps, or pitch in the hole, 
Cursed his eyes, limbs, body, and soul, 

As if they didn’t belong to the Parish! 

* * * 


Meanwhile the Trumpet, con amore, 
Transmitted each vile diabolical story ; 

And gave the least whisper of slips and falls, 
As that Gallery does in the Dome of St. Paul’s, 

Which, as all the world knows, by practice or print, 

Is famous for making the most of a hint. 

And with this hint we shall leave the reader 
to imagine the conclusion, and the moral of the 
tale of ‘ Dame Eleanor Spearing,’ and take our 
leave of ‘ The Comic for 1842.’ 





‘OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Stanley Thorn, by Henry Cockton, Esq., author of 
‘Valentine Vox,’ 3 vols—This is a novel of the 
slang or sporting school (to abstain from the stronger 
appellation which presents itself ), coarse, aimless, and 
too ill-executed to please even the rough and unscru- 
pulous public, for whose delectation alone such per- 
formances can be planned. The supposition that 
readers of a higher class care to read of rakery unre- 
deemed by wit, or adventure beginning and ending 
in vacant frolic, is a satirical reflection on the taste 
of the times, in the justice of which we are not disposed 
to join; nor do we suppose, for an instant, that it 
was entertained by the author of * Stanley Thorn.’ 

Modern Flirtations ; or,a Month at Harrowgate, 
by Catherine Sinclair.—If novelists would but beware 
of prefaces! Here has clever, gossipping Miss Sin- 
clair expended fourteen pages in telling us what 
ought, and what ought not, to be the characteristics 
of a novel of modern life and society, and nine hun- 
dred in doing precisely what she denounces. The 
preamble is a shrewd, dogmatic essay on fiction- 
mongers. A, B, and C, down to S,—all are, by 
implication, denounced for extravagance, verbosity, 
and want of nature; and then (stopping short at the 
favourite letter) our author sets forth that “ the 
only peculiarity to which she makes any pretension, 
is, that avoiding all caricature, all improbability, and 
all personality, she has introduced a few individuals 
acting and thinking in the ordinary routine of every- 
day life:” the aim propounded is admirable: and 
when well followed up, the result certain success,’'s 
the anonymous author of ‘The Flirt’ triumphantly 
exemplifies. Miss Sinclair, however, somewhat in- 
coherently for its accomplishment, employs the ma 
chinery of madmen, murders, mysterious children, 
wicked Jesuits, and stupendous fortunes only decided 
in the last page, which, are like anything rather than 
the ordinary figures and the routine occurrences of 
every-day life. The story, indeed, is a forced one 
throughout, the fashion elaborately uneasy and pre- 
tending, the smartness of dialogue prepared with 


much study, and the piety wearing a demeanour of 


well-managed meekness and tolerance, which pre 
cludes all idea of Christian humility. Miss Sinclalt 
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cannot be otherwise than clever; but we greatly 
prefer her when raking up anecdotes by the two 
dozen at every step of her Scotch pilgrimages, than 
when complacently taking the field against the dis- 
tinguished phalayx of sister novelists. 

Tilt’s ustrated English Classics—Cowper’s Poems, 
with a Biographical and Critical Introduction, by the 
Rev. T. Dale.—A beautiful library book. Mr. Dale, 
in his Introduction, has done all that could be ex- 
pected from one compelled to follow immediately in 
the steps of Southey, and restricted within such nar- 
row limits. The illustrations, too, cut in wood by 
Orrin Smith, after Gilbert’s designs, are a great | 
attraction. But though they fully deserve the praise 
of grace without affectation, they have still the fault | 
of the English school,—a fault to which we cannot | 
but allude, at a moment when we are considering the 
feasibility of establishing a school of fresco-painters. 
The drawing is very careless—small faces, gigantic 
figures, and shrunken arms, occur far too often to be | 
considered exceptional : a sad drawback in composi- 
tions, over the conception of which an elegant fancy 
has presided. 

Londonas it wasandis: and other Poems, by Anthony 
Mahon.—These poems are principally remarkable 
for the singularity of the cireumstance to which the 
public is indebted for them. Fn all the various cases 
of dementia engendered by the law’s uncertainty and 
delays, we remember none that has hitherto taken 
the particular form of which the volume before us is 
the evidence. A prefatory advertisement,—curious 
in its way, too, as being a very successful imitation 
of the style adopted by the late Mr. Simpson, of 
Vauxhall, in his communications with the Times 
newspaper,— informs us, that these poems were 
written to divert the author’s mind from the anxiety 
occasioned by a protracted law-suit ; and the malice 
of friends, urging, it seems, to publication, has made 
the public a party in the writer’s misery. <A few 
more exhibitions like this, of the possible conse- 
quences which may result from the defective state of 
our jurisprudence and practice, would, we think, 
raise the public, as one man, against their enormities, 
and effect more for the cause of legal reform, than 
any of the more obvious arguments so long urged in 
vain by reasonable advocates, We can nowhere go 
wrong, in extracting a specimen of this remarkable 
poetry—evidences of the author's originality are 
everywhere conspicuous. Of the leading poem, 
‘London,’ it is only fair to say, that the satirist | 
cannot be justly stigmatized as a copyist of either | 
Juvenal or Johnson :—but we prefer giving an ex- | 
ample, “ teres totus atque rotundus,” from the mis- 
cellaneous pieces; and are guided, in our selection 
of * The Monument,’ only by the consideration that, 
while it is an average sample of the author's 
manner, it suggests, at the same time, the moral of , 
that wisdom which, under the pressure of the sickness 
of the heart, born of Westminster Hall, instead of 
resorting to the Monument for a cure, after the 
vulgar prescription, sets rather about building up a 
monument of its own (@re perennius), after the 
fashion of Horace,—which carries its cause into the 
court of Apollo, and gives to the poet’s desperation 
the issue of a volume like this. Such poems as these | 
are a far more gallant defiance flung in the teeth of | 
the lawyers, than any other form of self-sacrifice,— | 
and one which, we should think, they will be very | 
unwilling to sce grow into a precedent. Hear, then, 
how the author moralizes on * The Monument’ :— 

This Monument now more lasting than before, 
Its basement splashed again with human gore ; 
One more life-weary from its summit falls, 

And much attention to the sad scene calls. 

From its top a virgin sought eternal door, 

Same way this youth did follow very soon ; 

The laws transgressed of him who life them gave, 
When on the brink of destiny and grave. 

‘Tis strange one week so many sought their doom, 
And not wait for death that’s sure to come, and soon; 
To every creature living beneath the sky, 

When time to live expires their fate ’s to die. 

As suicides now vastly multiply, 

And adverse fortune creates more will to die, 
Does sad delusion rise and morals fall, 

To create a will to die ere God doth call. 

Nis truth revealed bids us to bear all care, 

By him ordained for us ere bliss to share ; 

“Tis vain and vile to strive that power to shun, 
That doth rule us wherever we can run, 

As destined for us the rugged paths of life, 

Not being content is cumulating strife, 

That guides to mazes divested of one ray 

Of celestial light that leads the blissful way. 














A Tribute of Song, by the Rev. W. P. Hutton, 
M.A.—These “thoughts and feelings expressed in 
verse,” are published in furtherance of a charitable 
object—the opening, in the city of Chester, of a 


| Refuge for the Destitute. The author lays “ no claim 


to literary merit ;” and the critic has scarcely a right 
to do more than merely record a publication, which 
does not plead in his court. 

A Chart of Gothie Architecture.—This is intended, 
we presume, as a sort of royal road toa knowledge of 
Gothic architecture. We have here exhibited, at one 
view, what are commonly considered as the charac- 
teristics of the respective styles or ages, from the tenth 
to the sixteenth century, and the examples have 
heen judiciously selected from Parker’s Glossary. 
The best thing we can say in favour of the little work 
is, that it has been so well received by the public, 
that a second edition has already been called for. 

Collections illustrative of the Geology, History, An- 
tiquities, and Associations of Camberwell, by Douglas 
Alport.—This is a handsomely “got up” volume, 
very creditable to the industry of the writer, and, we 





| doubt not, will prove acceptable to the residents in 


that neighbourhood. 

Sketches of Scottish Church History, by the Rev. 
Thomas M*Crie.—A historian who sets ont with a 
candid acknowledgment of his determination to be 
partial and one-sided, saves a world of trouble to 
critics: if accused of misrepresentation, he has the 
answer ready—“ To the high professions of impar- 
tiality with which some historians have ushered their 
productions into the world the author does not aspire.” 
Dr. M‘Crie, indeed, “ is not disposed” to attach much 
value to them; and avows that every writer of Church 
history must impart to his descriptions “ more or less 
of the colour of his mind.” Though such a com- 
mencement by “a Presbyterian of the old school” 
had prepared us for an onslaught on Popery and 
Prelacy, yet we must confess that the author’s zeal 
against the churches of Rome and England, both of 
which he unites under the same ban, far surpassed 
what we could have anticipated in the present gene- 
ration. It was said of an Irish gentleman that he 
was the most even-tempered man in the world, for 
“he was born in a passion, and continued in it all 
his life.” In this sense Dr. M‘Crie may be regarded 
as the most even-tempered of historians, for from the 
first page of his book to the last he maintains the 
heat of a violent partisan, “ cursing Jacob and defy- 
ing Israel” with a consistency which never varies, and 
a steadiness which never tires. 

An Essay on the Use of the Spirit Level as applied 


| to Enginecring, hy T. O. Blackett.—Outline of a 


Method of Model Mapping, by J. B. Der ton.—Mr. 
Blackett’s essay is intended for the use of engineers 
and surveyors, and the instruction of young men in- 
tended for those professions, and will no doubt be 
found useful. The object of Mr. Denton’s pamphlet 
is to show the advantages which would result from 
maps in relief, where any general system of drainage 
is contemplated, and equally so with reference to 
private estates or large.towns. 

Report of Mechanics’ Institutes—An effort was 
made in the year 1835, by the Socicty for Diffusing 
Useful Knowledge, to form an association of the dif 
ferent Institutions for adult instruction throughout 
the kingdom, and to facilitate the supply of lectures, 
by enabling two or more institutions within a reason- 
able distance to combine in the expense of bringing 
lecturers from remote places. It was also deemed 
advisable to collect the Annual Reports of all these 
various institutions, and show the actual amount of 
adult instruction afforded in England. There were 
many obstacles to the establishment of such an asso- 
ciation, but the chief appears to have been a dislike 
to centralization in the leading provincial institutions, 
and a want of confidence in the London board, These 
obstacles have not yet been surmounted ; we doubt, 
indeed, whether they ever will be overcome ; hence 
Mr. Coates’s Report is confessedly imperfect, but he 
has collected sufficient information to show that a 
vast amount of knowledge is now offered to the 
operative classes, which but a few years ago was 
wholly out of their reach. 

Hand-book of Grammar.—This is a comparative 
grammar of English, French, Italian, and German, 
and a valuable aid to those who study the modern 
languages simultaneously. Though we approve of 
the general plan of the work, we differ from the 





author in many of the details ; for instance, we should 
have preferred a more analytic arrangement of the 
parts of speech, and a fuller developement of the doc- 
trine of the tenses. But with these drawbacks, we 
cheerfully recommend the work, and particularly to 
private families and those engaged in domestic edu- 
caution, 

A Familiar Introduction to the History of Insects, 
being a new and greatly improved Edition of the 
Grammar of Entomology, by Edward Newman.— 
Like all Mr. Van Voorst’s books, this is brought out 
in excellent style, as regards print, paper, illustrative 
wood-cuts, &e., and we have no doubt that it will 
assist considerably in disseminating a love for the 
science of which it treats. ‘The first division iscompiled 
from Huber, Smeathman, Kirby & Spence, and others, 
and contains the details of the natural history of one 
of each of the chief orders of insects in the different 
states of egg, larva, pupa, and perfect insect: “ four 
states which,” the author tells us,at the very outset of 
his work, “it is necessary thoroughly to understand ;” 
and yet, when he comes to treat of the metamor- 
phoses of insects, in a subsequent page (p. 81), he 
rejects them entirely. The second portion is occupied 
with practical instructions on collecting and preserv- 
ing insects. The third gives an account of the strue- 
ture of the perfect insect, in which the French theory 
of the hind part of the thorax in Hymenopterous 
insects being regarded as the hase of the abdomen, is 
adopted ; whilstthe fourth division is devoted to the 
abstract of a classification of insects, founded on the 
septenary system advocated by the author,—a part 
of the work which the student had better not attempt 
to investigate, as he will have to unlearn what he 
there learns, no other author having hitherto adopted 
the system, It is not alone because we think this—like 
the binary, trenary, binari-quinarian, quaterno-quina- 
rian, and quinarian systems (all of which have been 
lately propounded with much pretension to science) — 
to be of about equal value with the Chinese scheme 
of Physics, in which the number five is always domi- 
nant; five planets, five elements, five colours, five 
tastes, five viscera, that we give this advice, but be- 
cause entire families, of great extent and importance, 
are omitted in the work before us without a single 
word of explanation, and because many of the fami- 
lies, or natural orders, as they are miscalled, are of 
very unequal value, and often unnatural, both as re- 
gards their contents and location. 














ApvVERTISEMENT.—G. HEARL begs to announce that his 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS appears in the Monthly Part of the 
Atheneum for October. It may also be had on application 
(Gratis) at 28, Russell Court, Brydges St., Covent Garden. 


List of New Pooks.—White’s (James) Compendium of 
Cattle Medicine, Gth edit., by W. C. Spooner, 8vo. 9s. cL— 
Kane’s Elements of Chemistry, 1 vol. 8vo. 24s. cl.—An In- 
troduction to Botany, by Priscilla Wakefield, with engrav- 
ings, 12mo. cl. 4s. plain, 8s. coloured.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, illustrated edit., with Life, by J. Conder, vo. 21s. 
mor.—Family Secrets, by Mrs. Ellis, Vol. L, 8vo. 12s. cl.— 
Wood's Mechanics, new edit., by Snowball, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.— 
Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Henry’s First Latin Book, 3rd ed. 12mo. 
3s. bds.—Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, ‘* Scot- 
land,” new edit. 3 vols. fe. 8vo. 15s. cl.—The World, or Uni- 
versal Statistics, by D. H. Crump, 18mo. 4s. cl.—The Watch- 
maker, a Novel, by the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey,’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. ls. Gd. bd.—Rutherford’s Letters, edited by Rev. 
C. Thomson, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. cl.—Lectures on 
Paley, 8vo. 7s. cl.—The Seaman’s Manual, by R. H. Dana, 
Jun., 12mo. 7s. cl.—Ferrers, a Romance of the Reign of 
George IL, by Charles Ollier, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bd.— 
Elizabeth’s (Charlotte) Dangers and Duties, a Tale, 18mo. 
2s. cl.—The English Language, by R. G. Latham, 8vo. 12s. 
cl.—The Etonian and Geoffrey Selwood, by C. Adams, 18mo, 
2s. Gd. cl.—Limed Twigs to catch young Birds, 9th edit. 
square l6mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Finden’s Gallery of Beauty, 18 
plates, imp. 4to. 22. 2s. morocco.—The Recreation for 1842, 
5 steel plates, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl—Hlood’s Comic Annual, with 
37 illustrations, by the Author and Mr. Leech, royal 18mo. 
12s. cl—Chapters on Flowers, by Ch. Elizabeth, Sth edit. 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Hand-Book of the Middle Ages, square 32mo. 
ls. swd.—Cousin Willy's Holidays, square 18mo. 1s. 6d. ¢l.— 
The Mental and Moral Dignity of Woman, by Rev. B. 
Varsons, 12mo. 5s. Gd. cl.—Hetherington’s History of the 
Church of Scotland, 8vo. 10s. 6d. c.—The Christian Souvenir 
for 1842, 12 plates, crown 8vo. 16s. morocco.—Stephen’s Ac- 
count of the Fasts and Festivals of the Church of England, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Hull (Rev. W.) on Calvinism, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—The Protestant Christian Keepsake, crown 8vo. 12s. 
mor., 9s. cl.—Whish’s Cottager’s Dictionary of the Bible, new 
edit., by Lutwidge, 18mo. 1s. cl. swd.—Hume’s Search into the 
Old Testament, post 8vo.7s. cl.—Episcopacy and Prelacy, by 
Rev. A. Boyd, 8vo. 10s, 6d. cl—Newman’s (Rev. J. H.) 
Selection from his Sermons, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Hand-Book 
of Sacred History, square 32me. 1s. swd.—The Biblical 
Cabinet, Vol. XXXIIL, ‘* Coward's Sermons on the Lives of 
the Early Christians,” fe. 8vo. 5s., Vol. XXXIV., “ Rosen- 
muller’s Biblical Geography,” Vol. IIL, fe. 8vo. 6s. ¢l.— 
Swan’s Illustrations of the Nervous System, 4to. 22. 12s. 6d. cl, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
aepaated Bourges. 

Art the time when the King of Bourges had money 
struck covered with numerous emblems of sovereign 
power, almost all his possessions were circumscribed 
by the walls of the city of his refuge: and when he 
caused himself to be painted in the character of 
Hercules on the panels of his palace, he had for- 
gotten himself in sloth and ignoble repose. Tho 
unfortunate Charles VII., helpless, powerless, and 
spirit-broken, boasted of a kingdom which had been 
rent from him, and of courage and perseverance to 
which he had then no title—so desirous is all the 
world of appearing to possess that which they have 
not, and to disguise the wants which they most feel. 
If Don Carlos, whose kingdom is now even less than 
was once that of Charles VII., reflects on the strange 
chances which restored France to a monarch so en- 
tirely depressed, and so utterly abandoned as the 
lover of the patriotic Agnes, was when the Maid of 
Orleans restored to him his inheritance, the thought 
may give him courage to support his dreary abode 
in the shabby domicile where he endeavours to keep 
up a little state, and where, in his newly erected 
chapel, he invokes the aid of the saints, who are less 
fond of performing miracles now, than in days which 
he would fain have seen restored, but which are more 
suited to the purposes of the poet than fit for the 
march of intellect which has long since made them 
a jest or a fable. Nothing however of modern 
Bourges deserves to attract attention, and it is to 
the monuments of other days that the poet and lover 
of the picturesque must look, in order to feel interested 
in its narrow, black, ill-paved, and dirty streets. Let 
him, as he picks his way through these, pause only 
before certain buildings, strangely degraded, it is true, 
but still offering some outward appearances of anti- 
quity, and he will find his mind filled with stirring 
recollections, till the rugged stones and tottering 
timbers round him become converted into rich 
columns, gorgeous fagades, and brilliant carvings, 
and all the glories of the past live again. 

Although Bourges was one of those ancient towns 
which acknowledged the sway of Cesar, and which 
he himself called the most beautiful of the cities of 
Gaul, although there are monuments within its walls 
which speak of Druid worship, it is rather to the 
Middle Ages that its history more peculiarly belongs. 
Whether it be indeed the ancient Avaric has not 
been yet entirely decided, any more than the fact of 
the proper designations of all other Roman towns de- 
scribed in these Commentaries, the cause of dissension 
amongst the learned and obstinate of all time. It 
appears certain that Bourges‘was a place of com- 
merce in the earliest times. One of the most pros- 
perous of its periods was under the domination of 
Jean le Magnifique, son of King John of France; 
and in consideration of the fidelity of its citizens to 
their king in his adversity, Charles VII. endowed 
the town of Bourges with rights and privileges which 
even at the present day it retains. Here the elegant 
and erudite Reine Marguerite, sister of Francis I., 
drew around her all the genius and taste of France ; 
and here probably some of those singular tales were 
composed which have rivalled Boccaccio. Built 
principally of wood, the town was constantly exposed 
to the devastations of fire, and suffered frequently 
from its attacks, but never so severely as in 1487, 
when no less than ten abbeys fell a prey to the fury 
of the flames. Lyons gained by this disaster, for all 
the artisans driven from Bourges took refuge there, 
and carried with them their arts and their industry ; 
the two famous fairs which attracted wealth to the 
capital of Berry, were transferred to the new theatre 
—other towns of France profited also by this fatal 
accident, and Bourges never recovered its commercial 
splendour. The stuff called Camelote de Lille, was 
originally the celebrated and esteemed Bourgienne, 
which exists no longer. A popular ballad, now very 
rare, recounts this misfortune in moving numbers. 

The Protestants suffered cruelly in 1572, by the 
sanguinary orders of Charles IX.; the plague in 
1583 swept off five thousand of the inhabitants of 
this devoted town, and under Louis XIII. civil war 
desolated its streets, towns, and dependencies. In 
1730 another frightful fire broke out, and but for the 
efficacy of the relics of St. Fulgiret, or some other 
cause, the whole of the habitations would have been 
destroyed, After all these disasters, it is not surprising 





that Bourges presents the aspect of one of the ugliest, 
most slovenly, worst built, and most irregular of the 
numerous towns in France, closely resembling it in 
all these particulars. Nevertheless there is scarcely 
an alley or a street, whose name even does not excite 
interest and curiosity: as, for instance, La rue des 
Arénes, built in a circle, situated without the first 
walls, and ending at a place where still exists the 
denomination of Le Cirque at a cabaret, and the re- 
mains of a Roman arena in the cellars of several 
houses round. La rue de la Grosse Armée tells that 
here the troops of Charles VII. were lodged; and 
that of la Petite Armée relates the same tale. The 
rue @’Arqueny, or d’alchimie, points to the existence 
in Bourges of the universal and long prevailing error 
which ruined thousands in so many ages. The rue 
des Bons Hommes took its name from a singular 
cause, and speaks of bold resistance to ecclesiastical 
tyranny. In 1147 the great attempts made to con- 
vert the Albigenses in Languedoc failed ; reform, on 
the contrary, made daily progress, and amongst 
others, Bertrand de Saissac, tutor of the young 
Viscount of Béziers adopted the new opinions; it was 
not long before, spreading beyond its first limits, the 
doctrine found partisans in Nivernois and Berry. 
The persecutions of Innocent III. displeased the 
people in general, some of the Troubadours defended 
the proscribed race, in their writings and songs, and 
many towns received and sheltered them ; Bourges 
offered them an asylum, and bestowed on the street 
where they were lodged the name of bons hommes. 
Calvin, brought up at the University of Bourges, 
there imbibed the opinions which he afterwards pro- 
mulgated. There are still villages existing near 
Bourges entirely of Protestant population, and it is 
remarkable that they are the most industrious and 
cleanly of the neighbourhood. Some are of English 
origin, with English names, and apparently habits. 
The rue des Brigands was so named from the fabri- 
cation of the coats of mail called Brigantines, which 
caused their makers to receive the appellation of 
Brigands. The rue des Ceps had formerly vines 
planted before each house. The rue de Charlet came 
from the porte, built by Charlemagne in 800. The 
Cour Barbeau has at one corner of a street which 
forms one of its angles, the figure of a barbel carved 
in stone on the ground floor of a house; this was to 
indicate the height to which the waters rose at a 
period of inundation, The names of la Fange, des 
Epingles, de la Femme qui accouche, &c. explain them- 
selves. Le Pré Fichau, is Pratum fiscale. ‘The spot 
called Fosse des Allemands was named from a tragical 
occasion. In 1536 the son of the Elector of Bavaria, a 
young man aged 25, who was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Bourges, was drowned in the river Auron, in 
attempting to save his dog who had become entangled 
in the reeds. His servant also perished in endea- 
vouring to save his young master’s life. In the Rue 
du vieux Poirier now lives Don Carlos. It was so 
named from being an emporium or market; the 
canons of La Sainte Chapelle however complained 
that the noise of the buyers and sellers disturbed their 
ceremonies, and the public market was removed. A 
pasquinade of the time replied to the question why 
it was changed, thus: Ne asini et canonici simul ulu- 
larent. A poem on the subject also appeared written 
by a wit of Bourges. One of the most curious mo- 
numents, if not the most sightly, is a time-worn stone 
in the market-place of the Place Gorthaine, which 
the traveller eagerly seeks, much to the surprise and 
amusement of the market people, who have rested 
their baskets upon it from time immemorial, without 
suspecting the interest an antiquary would take in 
its form, and without imagining that it had formerly 
been a Druidical altar. Yet such was, without doubt, 
the Pierre de Léachry, or, as the peasants call it, the 
Pierre de la crie. Here still assembles a concourse 
of people, and here the first fruits of the season are 
offered up, with a different motive it is true, and 
without consciousness that they are sacrificing to a 
Pagan deity. The Pierre de Léachry (or of the 
tam) is a block of stone deeply imbedded in the 
earth, in which two steps have been cut, from nine 
to ten inches high, and eight inches wide, the third 
step is the top of the stone, which forms a slab 
of about twenty-one inches by seventeen; a very 
simple cornice is traceable all round. It requires a 
little ingenuity and perseverance to discover this 
precious relic, from its apparently insignificant cha- 





racter. In the rue d’Auron are to be seen two 
capitals of columns of rare size and beauty, probably 
forming once part of a magnificent Pagan temple, 
but the history of which is lost in darkness, Al] 
along the walls of the ramparts of the town a vein 
of red brick of Roman construction can be traced ; 
so much is still left that the proverb can well be 
understood, which says 

Bourges, Autun, le Mans, avec Limouges, 

Furent jadis les quatre villes rouges. 
The crowded museum of Bourges is rich in relics of 
its early splendour, though the different objects are 
so piled one upon another, in consequence of want 
of room, that it is difficult to distingush any in par. 
ticular. 

After the magnificent and unapproachably beau- 
tiful cathedral, overpowering in its venerable splen- 
dour, that which is most attractive in this singular 
town is the house of Jacques Cceur, and not less so 
the palace where Charles VII. is said to have re. 
sided, and where Louis XI. is said to have been 
born. The former, now the Hotel de Ville, is more 
known and more frequently cited ; indeed, concealed 
as it is in an obscure street, and serving as a cloister 
for les Sceurs Bleues, the exquisite Hotel des Alle- 
mands, once the palace of the Dukes and Kings of 
Berry and France, is seldom visited, and many per- 
sons leave Bourges without being aware of the exist- 
ence of the unequalled fairy palace which they have 
missed seeing. _It owes its name to some rich inha- 
bitants at the end of the 16th century, but there is a 
good deal of mystery connected with its construction, 
nothing positive being known of the period when it 
was commenced. Louis XL. is said to have been born 
in acertain chamber which is now the neatly arranged 
schoolroom of the Scurs Bleues, and there is much 
in the architecture similar to houses shown at Or- 
leans‘and elsewhere as the residences of Charles VIT.; 
the great perfection and elegant taste however which 
prevail, might make the building appear to belong 
to a period somewhat later. Unfortunately, the his- 
torian of Berry gives no details concerning it, con- 
tenting himself with saying, “The house des Alle- 
mands, who in their time were generals of Languedoe 
and Normandy, is of exquisite beauty, as well for the 
architecture of the same as for its columns of grey 
marble, and the effigies, statues and medallions in 
white marble, which enrich and decorate it.” This 
casual remark gives not the slightest idea of a mo- 
nument unique in its kind, and one of the greatest 
treasures possessed by France. The facade next the 
street is now greatly defaced, and might easily be 
passed by, but for a few antique shaped windows, 
which attract the attention of the curious. But let 
no one fail to ring the convent bell, when the door 
will be opened to him by a gentle courteous sister, 
dressed in a robe of pale blue, with white apron and 
coif, who will, with the greatest readiness, conduct 
him over the building, and permit him to remain 
gazing at the beautiful ornaments of the courts as 
long as he pleases. The first that strikes the eye is 
small, with a second rising from it, on a sort of 
terrace, round which, on the walls, are medallions, 
several still remaining of a fine bold character, the 
niches or frames round them richly ornamented. At 
one corner, next the street, but unseen from it, is a 
beautiful little éourelle, covered from its low doorway 
to the platform which terminates it with the most 
elaborate arabesque carving; every window, every 
projection, decorated with the most delicate work, so 
fine that it appears almost like a web thrown over 
the building. Above the small doorway is a fine 
medallion of a head, wearing a singularly formed 
helmet. The device and initial letters seem to allude 
to the legend of the Kings of France being descend- 
ants of Priam, one of whose sons is said to have 
founded the city of Troyes, in Champagne ; the in- 
scription is this : 

Parbius - fili: Priam + rex trecenten magnam. 
The form of the letters is antique, and an attempt is 
made to imitate the ancient mode of abbreviation. 

Another fourelle, almost as beautiful as the first, 
occupies one of the other corners. It is rather gro- 
tesquely supported at its base, which is very finely 
sculptured, by a figure strangely distorted, in a war- 
rior’s costume. He holds an animal rather like a 
fox, and his helmet is adorned with wings; but for 
the forced position of the statue, it possesses great 
merit of execution, This tower is also covered with 
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arabesques of elaborate pattern, and the most deli- most inconceivable. The greatest part of the enig-; against the cruelty and injustice, or the just ven- 
cate workmanship; and the whole appears so fresh | matical sculptures which formerly adorned this won- | geance and restrained resentment of a capricious or 
and uninjured that it is difficult to imagine it other- | drous hotel are destroyed, and all is conjecture re- | injured master, no one has yet been able to tell; and 


wise than of recent date. Perhaps, however, the gem | 
of the whole building is the chapel, a miniature re- | 
treat, where the artist seems to have displayed all | 
the riches of his genius. Nothing can excel the 
beauty of the mouldings of the walls and ceiling. | 
The latter is divided into thirty compartments, each | 
of a different design, and each containing a little | 
history in its details, but mysterious and incompre- 
hensible at this remote period. Here a hand is 
gathering a chesnut from a luxuriant tree, there a 
globe is casting forth flames, and, in fact, every one 
of these sculptured pictures is an enigma ; the letters 
R. E. constantly repeated on the panels and doors 
as well as on the ceiling, are as great a mystery as 
the rest. The staircases are spiral, and equal in 
boldness and delicacy to any part of the architecture, 
adorned with figurines and brackets of the utmost 
perfection. Near the chapel is a salon, the ceiling of 
which, in wood, is also divided into compartments, 
with elaborately carved roses at each intersection, 
and the letters R. E. I. G. curiously interlaced, 
making the riddle more difficult to solve at every 
glance. The fine chimney-piece in the chamber 
shown as the birthplace of Louis XI. bears the por- 
cupine of Louis XIT. and the salamander of Francis. 
A covered way, with a gentle but very considerable 
descent, leads through the house to the back court ; 
this gallery was evidently formed for the passage of 
horsemen, and is very grand and fine: it conducts 
to the outer part of the mansion, where the doors 
and windows are less profusely ornamented, but are, 
nevertheless, decorated with much taste. In a large 
vestibule is seen one of the pillars, a slab of black 
marble, thus inscribed : 
Des Allemans lhotel 
Se peut donner loztel. 

Jadis pour moi trois curés prindrent cure 

A destimer d’eux qui m’avrait en sa cure 

Mais en lan mil dix et huit et cing eens 

Notre prelat qui eut bon et sain sens 

Les accorda dune facon nouvelle 

Car par arest finitif leur revelle 

Que chacun deux en son an me tiendra 

Jdont sainct Bonnet le premier obtiendra 

Saint Jean des Champs le suivra de bien pres 

Puis la Fourchault viendra derniére apres 

Et pour jouir sans l’ un l’aultre envyer 

Commenceront droit au mois de janvier 

Qui ouvre a tous la porte de l'année 

0 bon lecteur! par telle chose ordonnee 

Venter te peux, quelque part ou paroisses 

Davoir trouvé maison de trois paroisses. 

The principal entrance to this beautiful hotel is 
in la Rue des Vieilles Prisons, another is in the Rue 
Bourbonnoux, opposite la Rue Joyeuse. It is partly 
built on the ancient Roman ramparts, and its cellars 
are peculiarly extensive and finely vaulted; some 
have been formed in casemates. The Sceurs Bleues, 
or de la Sainte Famille, have had possession of it 
since 1826, 

The house of Cujas, of whom Bourges is justly 
proud, and who was little less celebrated than Jacques 
Cur, is principally built of brick in the Dutch style, 
and is now used as a gend’armerie. There is but 
one door which attracts attention by its grace, and 
which is similar in execution to the treasures of the 
Hotel des Allemands. One éourelle is curious, from 
the bracket which supports it, a species of shell 
twisted to a point. The remains of a painting covers 
one side of a wall in the court, but is so much de- 
faced as to be nearly invisible; it is possible, how- 
ever, to distinguish the figure of a monk mounted on 
a car, surrounded by strange forms of demons. 

As far as regards historical recollections, however, 
there is no doubt that the most interesting monu- 
ment existing in the curious town of Bourges, is the 
celebrated Maison de Jacques Coeur. There still 
remains enough of this irregular and extraordinary 
building to amaze the beholder, and to create in the 
mind a feeling of awed surprise at the overpowering 
riches and splendour of the individual who covered 
France with mansions so enormous and so splendid, 
and reserved to Bourges the most magnificent of all. 
Every stone speaks of the potency of the wealth of 
this merchant, whose fate was so strange ; who was 
the intimate friend and the supporter of a monarch, 
who, attached to him for a series of years, suddenly 
and most inexplicably abandoned him to his enemies, 





and persecuted him with a rigour unheard of and 


specting the few that remain; the meaning of one 
compartment, in particular, it would be very interesting 
to discover. It existed in a small low chamber, ap- 
parently a secret retreat of the “ mighty monster,” 
and represented a scene sufficiently mysterious, but 
which, perhaps, beheld by an indiscreet eye, may 
have caused the downfall of him who dared to en- 
grave his secrets on the walls of his domicile. A 
female figure is delineated reclining on a bank, in 


robes apparently of rich texture, and what seems the | 


likeness of a queenly crown on her head, which she is 
in the act of removing with one hand. Close by is a 
tree covered with leaves and fruit, a device frequently 
repeated in different parts of the house; between the 
branches appearsa male head, bearded and crowned, 
and wearing an expression of astonishment ; beyond, 
advancing with long strides, as if hastening to an ap- 
pointment of consequence, is the figure of a merchant 
in the peculiar distinguishing dress of the time, the 
turbaned head, short cloak, full tunic, pointed shoes, 
aumoniére and collar of a man of peace,—it might 
represent Jacques Cour himself, but that is the 
secret; behind him is another tree, the foliage less 
distinct, but not unlike that of the mysterious seurelle 
so often exhibited where Charles VII. is concerned, 
shrouded by which stands a jester, with his cap and 
bauble, grinning with delighted gesture, and pointing 
significantly to the whole group before him. This 
extraordinary bas-relief was broken to pieces at the 
revolution, and is only reproduced by a lithograph, 
made by an artist of the town, who has faithfully 
enough rendered this inexplicable scene. 

It does not appear that the original fabric was 
erected by Jacques Cour himself; it seems it be- 
longed originally to the illustrious family of St. Far- 
yeau, which may explain some of the initial letters 
introduced in the friezes and entablatures of the walls, 
but the heart and shell of the great treasurer and his 
devices are not to be mistaken, whatever the meaning 
of them may be. One, still seen, is the well known 
“ A vaillants cceurs rien impossible” ; another, which 
recurred as frequently, is “* En bouche close n’entre 
mouches,” which is less easy to understand. On 
each side of the fine entrance gate of the hotel isa 
heavy stone balcony covered with hearts and shells, 
and there stands a figure in a listening and attentive 
attitude, peering over the parapet, as if to give warn- 
ing of an approach ; one is male, the other female, in 
the dress of the time, and well executed. Happily 
these curious statues have escaped the general de- 
struction, and there they remain to add to the mys- 
tery of the building. A beautifully ornamented 
chapel is at the entrance gate, so small that it appears 
out of proportion to the size of the house, but so de- 
licately sculptured, that one would not wish it changed 
for one of larger dimensions. Its ceiling is covered 
with frescoes of wonderful freshness and beauty; the 
ultramarine and gold bright and glittering as ever, 
the angel and cherub figures elegantly designed and 
of delicate colouring. Two projecting tribunes, one 
towards the street, one towards the inner court, are 
seen from this chapel. Both are exquisitely carved 
like a shrine: in one formerly stood an equestrian 
statue of Charles VII., in the other his favourite 
treasurer mounted on a mule, which is shod reversely. 
Over the different entrances to the chambers and 
halls are sculptures indicative of the uses made of 
that part of the building: the kitchen entrance pre- 
sents groups engaged peeling onions, with cauldrons, 
pots, &c, The museum of the town possesses wood- 
work with details of this kind more curious than de- 
licate, relics saved in the general wreck of the Revo- 
lution, which spared little that was valuable. Nume- 
rous and singular are the towers and tourelles of this 
spacious and once gorgeous mansion, and a whole 
day might well be passed in examining all its details, 
though how long such an examination would have 
taken at the time of its glory it appears impossible 
to say, every pannel, and window, and door, and 
staircase, being full of hidden meaning, and adorned 
with elaborate designs, charming to the eye and ex- 
citing to the mind. The undecided, unexplained fate 
of the owner of this palace is in accordance with the 
mystery it pleased him to cast over his dwelling,— 
whether he died at Venice, or really sought a retreat 
in the Holy Land, or in the domains of Prester John, 


| nothing can be more complete than the enigma which 
he never revealed during his life, and which con- 
tinues unsolved after four centuries. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir was with hearty satisfaction that we lately 
alluded to the proofs which daily accumulate upon 
us, of the interest now taken by Government in the 
rational and healthful recreation of the people. Let 
those who are as old as ourselves remember how 
Utopian it was thought, not twenty years since, even 
to speculate on such matters: and yet how much has 
been conceded, how much done, within seven! There 
is the National Gallery, the British Museum, 
Hampton Court, open to all, at all reasonable times 
— increased facilities and reduced fees for admission 
to Windsor Castle, St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, 
the Tower, and other places of historical interest— 
laws passed to secure, so far as possible, well ventilated 
and well drained dwellings for the humbler classes— 
a hundred thousand pounds voted to establish a place 
of healthful recreation for the fevered mechanics and 
manufacturers of Bethnal Green and Spitalfields— 
and now we learn that asurvey has been lately made 
of the Surrey side of the river, from Nine Elms to 
Battersea-bridge, to ascertain the expense of embank- 
ing the river, it being the intention of Government to 
bring in a Bill to enable them to purchase Battersea- 
fields for a park, to be called Lancaster Park. It is 
also the intention of the Crown to construct a car- 
riage-road alongside the water, to correspond with 
the intended road from Vauxhall-bridge to Battersea- 
bridge. The Crown is possessed of the manor of 
Kennington, and of much property in Lambeth, in- 
cluding the Common and Oval. This park will be 
no expense to the public; it is to be paid for out of 
the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster. There will 
be several pieces of land that will let well for detached 
houses. 

The papers announce that the first stone, as it is 
called, of the Royal Exchange is to be laid, early 
in January, by H.R.H. Prince Albert—that the con- 
tract is taken at the sum of 115,900/.—the building 
to be finished by the middle of June 1844, under a 
penalty, and made fire-proof throughout. 


While all London has been agitating itself touch- 
ing the Exchequer-bill question, the discovery of cer- 
tain jewels in the Exchequer office, has slipped by 
unnoticed by us. “Treasure trove,” indeed, seems 
‘to be the order of the day. The Hotel de Ville, at 
Perpignan—a building of the age of Louis Quatorze— 
is said, during recent reparations instituted there, to 
have yielded a gem of no less value than a new Holy 
Family, by Raffaelle. On the genuineness of this 
discovery we should be glad to have the testimony, 
not of the feuilletonists, but of the cognoscenti of 
France. Another acquisition of hopeful promise for 
England, is the Lycian antiquities discovered by Mr. 
Fellows. Lord Ponsonby has, it appears, obtained 
the Sultan’s firman for their removal: and Mr, 
Fellows, who, on receiving the news, immediately 
tendered his services to Government, departed to 
superintend the progress of the work. Letters 
from Malta, of the 5th inst., announce the arrival 
there, or rather departure thence, of Mr. Fellows, on 
board the Vesuvius, for the Pirzeus, taking stores and 
provisions for the Beacon, in which ship he is to 
proceed to Lycia, where she is to remain at his 
disposal, 

The students’ copies of the pictures by the Ancient 
Masters, exhibited at the British Institution, were 
shown on Monday last. To speak critically on an 
Exhibition of mere exercises would be ungenerous, 
We shall therefore state the results in a very few 
words: among the copies of the sainted female head 
at the upper end of the room, Miss Fraser’s seemed 
to us the best. The portrait, too, of Madame Wouver- 
mans, by Vander Helst, had found the best of its 
many imitators in a lady, Mrs. Goodman, though 
the contours of the face, in her copy, are too much 
elongated. Domenichino’s Magdalen and Carracei’s 
St. Christopher had been attempted, but without suc- 
cess. There were some promising sketchesand excerpts 
from Jan Steen’s Village School, but no finished 
copy. A composition of dead game, fruit, and birds, 
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by Weenix, and a landscape, by Poussin, were, gene- 
rally speaking, the best treated. But we noted no 
copy of either sufficiently remarkable to deserve 
specific mention. 

We have heard many rumours concerning our 
Operatic prospects for the coming year ; but the time 
for discussing these is not yet. The managers of 
the Philharmonic Concerts have heen taking another 
turn upon their uneasy beds (metaphorically to 
speak). The last measure announced is an increased 
facility of transfer with regard to the admission 
tickets. We fear that if the Society cannot retain 
its select audiences, it will hardly eke out their 
numbers by owning the fact: to which confession the 
proposed change virtually amounts. After all, there 
was a certain worldly wisdom in Dr. Moore’s humour- 
ist, who, having a house to let, raised the rent he de- 
manded every year, declaring that “ the people should 
make nothing by him.” At all events, the opposite 
plan of operation is proverbially unwise, when not 
most cautiously carried out. 





We announced some two months since that by the | 
express direction of the King, they were preparing at | 
the Court Theatre at Berlin to perform some of the | 
Greek tragedies, translated into German, with the | 
choruses set to music by Mendelssohn. We now | 
learn that the first performance, the Antigone of 
Sophocles, took place on the 29th ult—The King 
and Queen, together with other branches of the 
Royal family, and all the distinguished persons con- 
nected with the Court, were present, and the invitations 
included almost every individual eminent in literature 
or art, ladies as well as gentlemen. The theatre was 
consequently filled to overflowing, and the railway 
trains running between Berlin and Potsdam on the 
night of the performance were scarcely able to convey 
the numerous passengers. The impression produced 
by the performance exceeded, it is said, all that the 
most earnest admirers of the classic poet had anti- 
cipated. The theatre was fitted up as far as possible 
in conformity with the arrangements of the ancient 
theatres; the most minute attention to classic cor- 
rectness was likewise observed in the dresses and 


decorations. The composition of the choruses afforded | 


a fine opportunity for the exercise of Mendelssohn’s 
talent, and the composer has successfully imitated 
the characteristics of the Greek music (at least those 
peculiarities which the moderns suppose to have 
been the characteristics of the Greek music), in as 
far as they are capable of being accommodated to 
modern instruments, harmonies, and rhythm. 


Béranger—Wit be thanked !—is at work again, and. 


not upon the threatened Historical Encyclopiedia | 


which, in the preface to his last songs, he declared 
was henceforth to occupy all his hours. An announce- 
ment in the French journals, that he was engaged on 
a comedy in verse, has drawn forth a counter-state- 
ment, that he is occupied on certain new odes and 
satires;—the occasion, alas! having been liberally 
supplied by the progress of French affairs. 


The Paris papers announce the untimely death 
at the early age of forty-four, of M. Audouin, a dis- 
tinguished member, in the Agricultural section, of the 
Academy of Sciences, professor of entomology at the 
Museum of Natural History, and author of many 
works on zoological subjects, the most novel and im- 
portant of which were his memoirs on the insects 
most destructive to agricultural produce. 


The United States Literary Advertiser states that 
the success of Mr. Stephens’s ‘ Incidents of Travel’ is 
without precedent in the annals of American publish- 
ing—upwards of ten thousand copies having been 
sold, and the work already translated into French, and 
about to appear inGerman. It will, perhaps, more 
interest our readers, to know, that Mr. Stephens 
has again started for Guatemala, with a view to a fur- 
her examination of the ancient monuments, which, 
since the publication of his work, have become a 
subject of such general interest. 





Will be shortly closed for the Winter Season. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Four, 





from our late lamented artist, Sir David Wilkie, to 
his friend, Mr. John Harvey. This letter is dated 
Jerusalem, 8th of March, and if not the only one, is 
certainly the last purely scientific letter of Sir David 
Wilkie. Mr. Harvey being at Constantinople, and 
unable himself to proceed into Syria, had lent his ba. 
rometer to Sir David with the request that he would 
observe its indications at the level of the Dead Sea, 
in order to a further verification of the fact of the 
depression of that sea below the level of the ocean; 
Sir David, accordingly, made many observations on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, at Jaffa, at Jerusa- 
lem, and at the Dead Sea, and also in the mountains; 
the letter being read, the Secretary said, that it was 
—— | much to be regretted that the observations were not 
sufliciently complete to enable us to make from them 
a rigorous calculation of the actual depression of the 
Dead Sea below the level of the Mediterranean, inas. 
much as there were no corresponding observations, 
and no indications of a detached thermometer; 
nevertheless, by taking thirty inches for the mean 
height of the barometer at the level of the sea, 12°8 
Centigrade for the mean temperature, and by suppos- 
ing a detached thermometer showing the same tem- 
perature as the attached thermometer, and working 
the formula with this data for the upper station, and 
Sir David's data for the lower station, (the Dead 
Sea) the result is, that the depression of the latter is 
1198.76 feet, which differs but slightly from former 
observations. And although, as has been said, the 
calculation from Sir David Wilkie’s observations 
cannot he regarded as exact, they certainly corrobo- 
rate, in a manner sufficiently satisfactory, the results 
obtained by others, to convince us that the Dead 
Sea is depressed below the Mediterranean more than 
1000 feet. The remarkable fact, nevertheless, still 
requires corroboration to satisfy our minds com- 
pletely ; and it is much to be desired that this inter- 
esting question were finally settled, which it might 
be easily by any traveller who, being competent to 
observe, shall be furnished with good instruments, 
and who will take care to obtain corresponding ob- 
servations. 

A paper from Major Rawlinson, dated Kanda- 


The GREAT FIRE of the TOWER of LONDON, with the 
Military Signals and Music, in two beautiful additional Pictures, 
are just added to other changes in those remarkable scenes, the 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, Varied LECTURES, ORRERY, Ml- 
CROSCOPE, DIVING BELL and DIVER, and 2,000 Works of 
eminent art, science, and ingenuity. A VIEW of CANTON, 
elaborate}y tinished by a CHINESE ARTIST, and other COS- 
MORAMIC VIEWS, are added in the Evening Exhibitions. Ad- 
mission, ts. Not open on Saturday Evenings. —ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN daily (Sunday excepted), from Nine in the Morning 
until Six in the Evening, and is brilliantly lighted with gas. ‘The 
oresent Entrance is on the Surrey side of the River, close to 
totherhithe Church. ‘The Shield has now reached the Shaft at 
Vapping, and the total length of the Tunnel is 1172 feet.—Ad- 
c 


mittance ls, each. 
Company's Olfice, J. CHARLIER, 
Walbrook Buildings, City, Clerk to the Company. 
November, Is4l. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. , 

Nov. 8.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., F.R.S., President 
in the chair. é 

This being the first meeting of the session, the 
Secretary reported that 185 donations had been 
made to the library during the recess, among which 
were many very valuable works, maps, and charts, 
of which the more important were specified. Atten- 
tion was then called to Capt. J. C. Ross's antarctic 
voyage, the gallant Captain’s successful approach to 
within less than 12° of the pole, together with the 
very approximate determination of the position of 
the South Magnetic Pole. Although the details of 
this voyage have been already before the public, it 
was the most important geographical labour which 
had been performed during the recess, and as such, 
could not be passed over in silence on the present 
occasion. 

Extracts of letters from Correspondents abroad, 
were next read.—Dr. Martius, of Munich, regrets 
that the Brazilian government have hitherto taken 
so little pains to lay down accurately, the most inter- 
esting portions of their country. With regard to the 
southern province of Pernambuco such neglect is 
hardly excusable, as the country is very good, the 
soil producing fine meadows and cattle of good de- 
scription, and were I (says the Doctor) to point out 
a country for a European colony in the Brazils, I , § ‘ 
would choose that part of Pernambuco which lies | har, was the next subject to which the attention of 
behind the Rio de San Francisco, a river whose navi- | the meeting was called ; Major Rawlinson states, 
— is — 4 Ror spot, at bs Al- | — = —— “ 2 — — agp 
phonzo’s cataract, and which would be o Immense | PCR, i ane ce 5 
monn if a ot — by ~~ os | - be aes yeaa gpg Baye et 
power of an enlightened people. Dr. Martius an- aye Q 5 xandri 8, 
ee adlaes Soman eas | Senin Deve creer sno gu 
of Bavaria has established a premium for the best | 4° awer, wh i ruins 4 
memoir * On the Geography of Plants and Vegetable city, may be the Tazora rig npn cg FW ; 
Statistics of the Kingdom’ (of Bavaria) ; and, besides but the subject, a is a = _ tone. Pe elmand, 
| other im "reaps works, has set on foot a geological car tbaer dedinee  aelie oad ac amnonail 
survey of the country. ys Ma Re b r 

Col. Visconti, in a letter from Naples of the 24th | geography, in which he hopes to make some inter- 
of July, announces that the Emperor of Austria had | esting discoveries ; Beyhram is certainly the Alex. 
Fee eee er an cae | sanatGemn oh Gentine, Somme 
of the whole of Italy, on a scale Of sy3555, and for ’ re © t a. a d 
this purpose the co-operation of Napies had been | where the last action ty oC te ae 
solicited and granted, and that the details of the > = ee ee a ; se — J Lee 
Neapolitan geodesical operations would be communi- ; Urtospana. To the southward of the fin 
re to the Society. , Major Rawlinson has also identified many places, and 

Consul Brant, at Erzrum, states that Dr. Grant, | illustrated the subject of the tribe of Abira, Man- 
the American missionary, has lately passed through | surah, which Major Rawlinson had, in a former 
that city on his way to establish a mission at Ju- | letter to the Society, mentioned as being near the 
lémerik, in the Hekerieh mountains, and that he is to | Lake Mansur, arose out of the ruins of acy — 
have two assistants, who go through Mésul to join | Brahmananbad, hitherto placed strangely a near 
him. Dr. Forbes had written from Teheran on the | the sea. After mentioning a few more facts 0 oan 
29th of March ; he was going to Mesched, but did | acne geography, ~~ rete a adds, fo the 
not know how he could advance beyond it, as since | Accumulation of materials of positive geography, 1 
our mission quitted Herat that road was closed to | Upper Asia, is going on steadily and ere 
him. Consul Brant offers, both personally and The concluding paper was a communication from 
through his vice-consuls at Mésul, at Samstn, at | Mr. W. Earle, dated bg Seen, 

i i « | . aa we y $ * « i , t . e 
Sedan ay ipuataghiead"vabieandioa teoy way av | easter of'ete tae ner oveett, tant oo taal 
quire from these countries. | obliged to wear cloth clothes, and sit before fires of 

General Don Juan de Orbegoso, at Mexico, in- | evenings. We felt a slight shock of an earthquake 
forms the Society that the present Minister of War, | at 11 a.m. June 30th; it lasted about a minute and 
Don Juan Nepomuceno Almonte, full of zeal for the | a half: the natives state that they are not uncommon; 
advancement of geographical and statistical know- | they say that it is caused by the Malays dancing. 
ledge, has established a commission for the purpose | What on earth can they mean? As the south-east 
of oe fe Aer hae gg and oo. — —— in, bw — eS oe bo 
cal account of Mexico, the result of whose labours | cept from Sydney ; the last packe e 
are published successively in the Government Gazette lof May. We — —— in woe Neeser. the ne 
of the country, which he (the General) sends for the | west monsoon ; the people were all content with 
Society’s library. | profit they got on their rice and sugar ; and, in fact, we 

















A most interesting letter was then read, being one | purchased all they had got, except the investment 
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of one Bughis merchant, who brought a quantity of 
Sarongs, or Malay cloths, of exquisite manufacture, 
put far dearer than English cottons, as the former are 
made by hand, and last an immense time. He sold 
a considerable quantity, however, and the women are 
sporting gowns made from it. A number of Chinese 
are preparing to come from Macassar next year : until 
we have them we shall do nothing of consequence. 
They would have been here long ago had we had 
any ‘communication with Singapore, which is almost 
the only place in India the Aljigator has not visited. 
You know that I said from the first, that Singapore 
was the spot on which we were to depend for support, 
and every day confirms this opinion. I trust Sir 
Gordon [Bremer] has been there, as in that case 
we shall have both Europeans and Chinese settlers 
during the next monsoon, although the former would 
rather stay until something is fixed respecting the 
sale of land. I think we shall have several Dutch 
vessels from Java during the next season, as one that 
was here lately obtained some fine turtle shell from 
the Prahus. The Prahus not unfrequently fall vic- 
tims to the Landan pirates, but this circumstance does 
not damp the adventurous spirit of the former. The 
natives of the interior are far different from the 
natives of the coast, and perhaps wil! be found to be 
Arafuras. This is a point we must clear up soon, 
although it will be attended with some danger, for, 
like the Arafuras of New Guinea and Timor, they 
avoid strangers with the most ridiculous anxiety. 
The natives about us are looked upon as savages by 
the people of the interior. All the clothes, iron, axes, 
&c, that the natives of the coast have taken from us, 
go into the interior, and I cannot discover that 
they get anything in exchange but spears and per- 
haps food. The Macassars, although nearly all the 
natives on the coast speak their language, know even 
less about the natives than we do; nearly all the words 
made use of by the natives in speaking with us are 
Macassarese. The natives of Australia can neither 
pronounce the letter s nor the letter f. This would 
lead us to suppose, that the Australians cannot be of 
the Oceanic race, as some have thought them to be. 
We get on famously with the natives; M‘Arthur 
manages them well. They pilfer occasionally, for 
which they are punished with a caning, or a confine- 
ment of a Week in irons; the latter they consider as 
the greatest punishment, and often ask to be 
kujelli (cudgelled) and turned adrift. The natives 
themselves sometimes bring in the offenders, after 
coming to an understanding that they are not to be 
Bung (shot), of which they have the greatest dread 
since the affair of Bowen’s Straits, when Raffles Bay 
was founded. The Macassars, I find, sometimes put 
them to death, for having been engaged in attacks 
on them ; nevertheless, many natives visit Macassar 
annually, chiefly from Carpentaria, where the people 
are described as being far milder than our natives of 
the Coburg peninsula. The natives of the south side 
of the peninsula, which is not visited by the Prahus, 
goover every year to Trepang Bay to have afight with 
the Bughis, and generally lose a man or two for their 
pains. The Dutch are on the move about us; our 
settling here has, I presume, aroused them from 
their lethargy. They have attacked Sandal Wood 
Island, and intend making it a Dutch colony. The 
capital is to be on the banks of a river at the north- 
east end of the island, and the resident of Timor will 
temove to it. The population of Sandal Wood is 
very large, and the natives bear great resemblance to 
the Javanese, not only in personal appearance, but 
in their habits and mode of life. Horses and cattle 
are in great abundance, the former being much 
esteemed. The land is tilled by the plough, drawn 
by bullocks, not buffaloes. Their mode of cul- 
ture, with everything appertaining to it, resembles 
that of Java; a very large portion of the country 
cultivated, and I can, myself, bear witness to its 
beauty, having passed along its south-east coast 
inthe Alligator. The Dutch found a claim on 
Sandal Wood Island on the following grounds: the 
Rajah of Savu (an island within sight of Sandal 

ood, to the eastward, visited by Cook and King,) 
tome years ago formed a settlement on the south-east 
Point of Sandal Wood, which he was enabled to 
Maintain, owing to a superior knowledge in the art 
of war on the part of his people to that of the natives, 
4s the Dutch claim an authority over the Rajah de 
Savu, who has a settlement on Sandal Wood, they 





assume a right of sovereignty of that settlement, and 
thence of the entire island. In 1839 the people of 
Ende, on the island of Flores, having disputed the 
tight of the Dutch to control them, were attacked 
by an armed force, and obliged to sue for peace. As 
a reimbursement of the expenses of the war, the 
chiefs of Ende agreed to reduce Sandal Wood Island 
for the Dutch—an enjoyment rather than a task, as 
the Ende’s people, who are more warlike than the 
others, would be enriched hy the plunder of their 
more industrious and peaceful neighhours. They 
are now busily employed in desolating Sandal 
Wood, under the command of a son of Sultan Pon- 
tianak, in Borneo, who had been banished by the 
Dutch to Timor for some political offence:—the 
Dutch know well, that it is much easier, both by rea- 
son of the nature of the two islandsand the character 
of their inhabitants, to keep Sandal Wood Island in 
subjection than Timor. 
being of much importance to British interests; 


This affair I consider as | 





some places do not constitute 1 per cent., instead of 
nearly 9 per cent., as in England, and that the cost of 
the poor, as proportioned to of the population, is not 
more than ls. 2d. per head in the former country, 
and nearly 6s. a head in the latter, he is apt to infer 
that the management of the poor is much better in 
Scotland than in England: and it was, in fact, by this 
apparently simple, but very superficial, mode of judg- 
ing, that the opinion lately so prevalent in England, 
of the superiority of the Scotch mode of management, 
was produced ; and if the term pauperism expressed 
the same thing in the two countries, if the condition 
of the poor admitted to the legal provision, or of 
those excluded from it, were a given quantity in both, 
this inference would be correct ; but if the object of 
our inquiry is to know in which country “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” is best provided 
for, that inference is at once set aside, when we find 
that in England the greater number of the paupers 
suffer none of the evils of destitution, while in Ire- 


Sandal Wood is so near Australia, that we cannot | land, where, until within these few years, there were 


view with indifference its occupation by our great 
commercial rival in this part of the world. Fort 
Du Bries, in New Guinea, has been abandoned, and 
the settlement removed to Ceram. 


| 


| 


The Lanin | or less dependent on charity. 


no paupers at all (according to the definition of 
pauperism above given), the condition of not less 
than 25 per cent. is so miserable, that they are more 
The author is there- 


pirates, from Magindano, have come to the southward fore of opinion, that in a complex and advanced state 


in very great numbers; this year they assemble 
chiefly about the islands east of Java. The Macas- 
sars say it is owing to all the English men-of-war 
having gone to China; they certainly hold us in 
great dread; we shall be able to obtain great abun- 
dance of land when we require it, at a very trifling 
expense, The gardens are flourishing beautifully, 
affording us plenty of vegetables ; in point of produc- 
tiveness, our soil will not lose by comparison with 
that of any countries of the Archipelago.” 

His Excellency the Venezuelan Minister was, with 
other distinguished personages, present at the evening 
meeting. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 15.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P., in the chair. 

Three new Fellows were elected, and eight pro- 
posed for admission. e 

An abstract of a paper ‘ On the Burmese Empire,’ 
by Col, Burney, was read: from which it appears 
that the population of that empire, which in former 
years was computed by the old geographers at 
30,000,000, was, in 1826, 4,230,000, divided as fol- 
lows: City of Ava, including villages subordinate to 
it, 111,000; City of Amarapura, including adjoining 
villages, 91,000; City of Isagerin, and villages, 
83,000; remaining districts in Burmah proper and 
Pegu, 2,015,818. 

A paper ‘ On the Practical Operation of the Scotch 
system of Management of the Poor,’ by Dr. Alison, 
was read.—In speaking of the poor the author uses 
the term as not applicable to the working classes, but 
to those members of the lower rank of society 
who are unable to work, or to maintain themselves 
by work, or to find work, and who, in consequence, 
have fallen, or are about to fall, into a state 
of destitution, and dependence on assistance given 
in one form or another of charity. And thus, in 
using the word destitution, he refers to the condi- 
tion of persons who have not a sufficient supply of 
the necessaries of life, are inadequately clothed, and 
obliged to associate together in masses for the sake 
of fuel and shelter. The term pauperism, he con- 
ceives, can only be applied to that part of the com- 
munity to which a legal provision is extended. The 
meaning of this term is therefore dependent on arbi- 
trary conditions, and as applied to different countries, 
where the laws and usages, as to the management of 
the poor, are very different. When used in a country 
in which a compulsory provision against destitution 
exists, and is uniformly enforced, the term pauper- 
ism becomes nearly synonymous with poverty ; and 
even with such destitution as is there found, and in 
comparing the different parts of that country with 
another, the statistics of pauperism will afford a true 
index of the degree of destitution and of suffering 
from that cause existing among the people; but if 
we apply the same mode of inquiry to another 
country in which there are no means of uniformly 
enforcing a legal provision against destitution, it will 
only tend to mislead. Thus, when an Englishman 
is told that in Scotland the paupers do not average 
more than 4 per cent, of the population, and in 





of society,’ when there is no effective legal provision 
for the poor, it is always found that there is much un- 
relieved, or imperfectly relieved, destitution ; that the 
natural effect of this is not prudence, but degrada- 
tion; and the natural effect of degradation is impro- 
vidence, recklessness, and thereby a morbid increase 
of population ; so that in such a country not only 
the sufferings of the poor, but ultimately the numbers 
of the suffering poor, become much greater than they 
have ever been found in those countries where an 
effective legal provision, even if injudiciously admi- 
nistered, exists. ‘The Doctor then proceeds to illus- 
trate his positions of the 1,038 “cases of utter desti- 
tution, where the extent of wretchedness endured 
forced itself on the sympathy of all who witnessed it,” 
reported on by Capt. Millar, of Glasgow, 406 had 
parochial relief, but this was inadequate to do more 
than pay the weekly rent of their miserable dwellings. 
The number of individuals supplied from the paro- 
chial funds at Peterhead, is 371, rather less than 5 
per cent. of the population (which is about 8,000), but 
not comprising the whole of the destitute poor ; and 
the sum expended on paupers from the parish funds, 
in 1840, was 3617. 2s. 84d., from which, deducting 
201. 6s. 9d. paid to strangers, and 6/. 11s, Gd. paid for 
coffins, there remains 3341. 4s. 54d., which gives 
rather more than 4d. a day to cach individual. The 
funds which the paupers can command, and in aid of 
which their allowances are made, are thus stated by 
Mr. Scott :— 


Proceeds of the labour of the paupers...... £559 9 0 
Allowance from charitable societies........ 11515 6 
675 4 6 

From this deduct payment of rents, there 
being no poor house ........+seeceeeeees 334.3 8 


Leaving 291 010 
which added to the 334/. 4s. 54d. furnished by the 
parish, gives 625/. 5s. 34d., the whole ostensible in- 
come of 371 persons whose average allowance is thus 
raised to 1/. 13s. 9d. or about 1}d. per day, for each 
person, for the purchase of food, fuel, clothing, and 
all other necessaries. A considerable number of pau- 
pers fullow the practice of begging, and are even li- 
censed to do so, but on Fridays only ; and there are 
other modes of mendicity regularly practised. It is 
frequently alleged, that the wages of the paupers are 
kept so low in order to stimulate the exertions of 
their relatives, but the author is confident that this is 
wholly unsuccessful. While such is the income with- 
out exception of nearly five per cent. of the popula- 
tion, it is to be observed, that the wages of labour at 
Peterhead are not much lower than the average in 
England, Mr. Scott states that the wages of a labourer 
are from 8s. to 10s. a week, and those of an artizan 
from 12s. to 14s. From a report drawn up by Mr. 
Anderson, of Inverness, it appears that the condition 
of the paupers there, is at least as bad as at Peter- 
head. The allowances seldom exceed 2/. and more 
generally are only 14. a year to each person. The 
fact of the rapid march of fever with destitution, is 
apparent, as the following returns testify. The pro- 
portion of deaths from fever to the whole mortality 
in the year 1838, in England, a period remarkable 
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for the violence and fatality of this disease was—in 
London 7.7 per cent.; Manchester 7.7 ; Liverpool 
6.9; Birmingham 5; Leeds 3.6; but in Glas- 
gow the mortality from fever, on an average of 
seven years, ending in 1840, was 11.8 per cent. 
In Edinburgh, out of 333 cases of obvious destitution 
taken indiscriminately in different parts of the town 
and visitors at home, it was found that 121 were 
paupers, and 212 destitute persons. The highest 
relief given to any of the paupers was 2s. 6d. a week, 
and this, in the case of a woman nearly blind, with 
four young children. The ordinary rate to a woman 
with three young children is 1s. 6d. aweek. A widow 
with one child, although at the breast, receives no- 
thing ; many aged and disabled women receive only 
9d. a week. Of those receiving no parochial relief, 
56 are persons out of employment, 86 are persons 
disabled from work by age or disease, 38 are widows 
with young families, and 32 are women with families 
deserted by their husbands. Of the above 333 persons, 
288 can read, and many of them have received a good 
education, 


upon industry. If it be true, that population makes 
most rapid progress when there is no effective pro- 
vision against destitution, and if it be true also 
that in such a country the relief of destitution 
(never altogether without) is afforded chiefly, in 
some cases almost entirely, by the industrious 
classes, whereas a well managed assessment falls 
chiefly on the proprietor and the capitalist; it is 
sufficiently obvious in which case the tax upon 
industry is the most direct and oppressive. Both 
these points are illustrated especially by the recent 
history of the Highlands and Islands. Of the actual 
condition of the poor on the non-assessed estates of 
absentee landlords in the above districts, the follow- 
ing extracts from letters written by correspondents of 
R. Stevenson, esq. engineer, will afford evidence. Mr. 


Reid, principal lighthouse-keeper at Barra Head, | 


writes—* The general wants of the people here are 
the want of employment and capital. More than a 
hundred families have no visible means of living ; 





The Doctor next adverts to the amount | 
of burden which is thus thrown on the lower and mid- | 
dling ranks of society, and its effect as a direct tax | 





the wretched state of their bed clothes and bodily | 
clothing has gradually increased since they were de- | 
prived of the liberty of having sheep ; their beds are | 


not so good as many beasts have, a few bundles of 
grass or weeds, with a blanket ; many never take off 
their clothes, but when wet.” Mr. Lewis M‘Ivor, of 
Stornoway, states—that in his parish there are several 
hundreds in want ; many whose food is scanty and 
precarious, and who could not live but for the aid 
given them from time to time by a few kind persons. 
The poor draw their support from going round their 
parishes three or four times a year; they get a por- 
tion of meal in each family. Thus, their dependence 
must be almost exclusively on this organized mendi- 
city, among the industrious inhabitants. Two facts 
noticed by Dr. Sym, at Ayr, illustrate the degrada- 
tion of labouring families. The first is, the extent to 
which the business of pawnbrokers is increased. One 
pawnbroker informed him that he had nearly 4,000 
transactions during each of the winter months, and 
that not more than 1 or 2 per cent. of the pledges 
are left unredeemed, except during severe and pro- 
tracted depressions of trade. This shows that most 
of his customers are industrious people, labouring 
under temporary difficulties, but when these difficul- 
ties are more permanent than usual, and the pledges 
are left unredeemed, then begins the destitution and 
degradation of their families. Another consequence 
of the unemployed labourer haying no resource is, 
that he is often compelled to submit to such terms as 
his employers may dictate, and hence another cause 
of degradation, injurious not merely to himself, but 
to hiscountry. The system of bondaging which has 
become very general in some of the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Scotland is a species of domestic slavery, to 
which the field labourers are compelled to submit, by 
the knowledge that when thrown out of employment, 
they have no resource but beggary. A woman’s wages 
are 9d. a day, when employed the whole day, but in 
winter they are generally engaged at ld. per hour, 
and are seldom employed more than five or six hours, 
For six or seven weeks during winter, the bondagers 
and day labourers are not employed at all ; but the 
condition on which they hold their houses requires 
them to be always ready when called upon to work 


either by the day or hour, according to the pleasure 
of their masters. They cannot engage in any labour 
which may prevent their being ready at any hour 
that they may be required, without forfeiting their 
houses. Another very frequent consequence of this 
state of things is, that men are obliged to wander in 
search of work without any definite object ; first leav- 
ing, and ultimately deserting their families. From all 
these evils, the author is of opinion, that whatever 
other remedies are applied, protection against desti- 
tution is of paramount importance, and that although 
this may not be given with absolute certainty to the 
whole people in any country, nor that extraordinary 
occasional aid to the destitute poor will not be re- 
quired, particularly in manufacturing districts under 
any system of provision against their usual or average 
degree of suffering, but that.it is much more generally 
and effectually given in England, Holland, and Ger- 
many, under the operation of an effective but regu- 
lated legal provision for the poor, than in Scotland. 

At the conclusion of this paper, an account of the 
population of England and Wales for 1841, was laid 
before the meeting, the commissioners appointed to 
take the census having presented the Society with the 
returns before being officially published. We annex 
the abstract :-— 





1831. Increase. Decrease. 1841. 
England...... 13,091,005 14°5 ° 14,995,508 
WEBiesccces 806,182 13° 911,321 
Scotland ..... 2,365,114 lll 2,628,957 
Islands ....... 103,710 19°6 124,079 
Total, Great 
Britain... 16,366,011 14° 18,664,761 
Tfouses in Great Britain : 
Inhabited. Uninaabited. Building. 
1831........2,866,595 133,331 27,553 
1841.......+3,464,007 198,061 30,631 


Number of persons travelling by railway and canal on the 
night of the 26th June, 4,896. 





Boranicat Sociery.—Nov. 5.—H. C. Watson, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair. A paper was read from Mr. 
G. H. K. Thwaites, ‘On Polystrichum aculeatum and 
Polystrichum lobatum, 
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* \ Westminster Medical .............. Eight. 
ee Geographical Society.............+4 4 p. Eight. 

us ** \ Royal Academy (Anatom. Lect.) 
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| WEep. Medico Botanical ..........+...00-. Eight. 
{ OEE DOSNT ccc ccccveccosccecoses 4 p. Eight 
TuuR.~ Numismatic Society ..............++ Seven. 
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FINE ARTS 








The Deserted Village of Oliver Goldsmith illustrated, 
by the Etching Club,_At a time when so much is 
published positively discreditable to English art, we 
cannot receive without hearty welcome such a work 
as the one before us. It is matter for rejoicing as 
well as for admiration. The taste which planned 
the publication appears to us perfect—and the design 
to have been wrought out with a care and consistency 
too rarely attending the execution of the most happily 
devised undertakings. ‘ 

The etchings, more than eighty in number, which 
bear worthy company with, perhaps, the sweetest of 
modern descriptive poems, have been contributed by 
Messrs. Creswick, Bell, Cope, Redgrave, Horsley, 
Tayler, Stonhouse, Webster, and Townsend. Tech- 
nically, there may be some slight diversity in their 
merits: the use of the needle, possibly, “ comes 
kindlier,” (to use a country phrase) to the landscape 
than to the figure painter; and thus we think, that 
Mr. Creswick has by a trifle the advantage over his 
compeers. But let us turn to the designs, in which 
all concerned have distinguished themselves. To 
enumerate the entire fourscore is, of course, im- 
possible. We must therefore content ourselves with 
a limited specification ; lingering, as early as plate 
the third, by Mr. Cope’s group under the hawthorn- 
tree. Perhaps “ the whispering lovers” are brought 
too close to the ear of “ talking Age” for their own 
comfort; otherwise the idyllic simplicity of rural 
courtship, and the humorous pertinacity of rural politi- 
cal discussion, could hardly be better contrasted. Let 
us go on with Mr. Cope, specifying his group of beg- 
gars at the hall gate (plate 10) and the Watteau- 
like three on the next page, as among the simplest 
and most graceful of his inspirations, Excellent, too, 


« 





for character, is his conversation piece (plate 15), 
His arguing schoolmaster (plate 28), may trench a 
trifle too far upon the domains of farce—but his 
budding and fading belles, (plate 29) furnish ag 
touching an illustration of “* Time is,” and “ Time 
was,” yet humorous withal,—as moralist in Art could 
desire. The tricked-out harridan not only still apes 
but absolutely still possesses a grace or two, which 
belonged to the beauty of sweet seventeen. Nor 
is Mr. Cope’s last his worst contribution; we mean 
his farewell of the peasant family, (plate 37). 

The best thing by Mr. Tayler, that we can call to 
mind is his village dance (plate 4). It comes over the 
senses like some old “ round” or courant, with a charm 
at once gay, homely, and English; and is worth 
amplifying into a picture. Different, but of its own 
class as excellent, is his doleful bittern (plate 6), 
Other out-door studies of animals must not be for. 
gotten. The alchouse group again (plate 25), is in 
a third manner ; and really almost worthy of Ostade, 
We must take leave of Mr. Tayler at plate 27,—his 
pretty and animated illustration of the pleasures of 
squirearchy, in which the lady in her phaeton and four, 
is more picturesquely presented—by way of pendant 
to the group of huntsmen and hounds issuing from 
the portal in the park wall—than we had conceived 
possible. There is the true spirit of English life in 
all these things. 

Mr. Bell’s outlines give a welcome variety to this 
collection. Their sculptural simplicity and repose 
heightens the tone of the whole series, and represents 
that more contemplative and spiritual element, 
which, as well as truth and humour, must have its 
part in every descriptive poem. Where other more 
literal illustrations satisfy—these suggest. But why 
will a designer, so graceful and poetical, force upon 
us the necessity of a disagreeable remark? Why 
will he compel us to point to a general carelessness 
in proportion, which might so easily have been ob- 
viated ? His death-bed group (plate 17) is a thing 
which might be mentioned when Flaxman’s outlines 
were on the ¢apis. 

The landscape illustrations are divided mainly 
betwixt Messrs. Creswick and Stonhouse. It is hard 
to say which has the best of it. The former is 
perhaps the more delicate. The sere trees relieved 
against a sunset sky (plate 5)—the quay (plate 26) 
—are positive gems, though of the simplest preten- 
sion. The amount of air and effect given to both is 
admirable. “ The village preacher’s modest mansion” 
and the wayside inn (plate 23), are of higher finish 
—the latter, in particular, is exquisite. And we 
cannot take leave of a paragraph,—all too short for 
the praise we would fain make it convey,—without 
pointing to the vignette (plate 34), as something no 
less perfect of its kind. . Mr. Stonhouse has a free 
hand; and while to his fragments of rocky and 
ruinous scenery he manages, even in a finger’s length, 
to give the grandeur of dreariness (see plate 32), 
out of the prosaic conjunction of a pair of asses (plate 
29) conversing on a common, he produces an effect 
resembling that of Wordsworth’s homeliest Village 
verses, without Wordsworth’s damaging pucrility. 

It needs no ghost to tell those familiar with recent 
exhibitions that ‘ The School’ of the Deserted Village 
was more than safe in Mr. Webster's hands. The 
20th plate amply sustains his corduroy reputation. 
The 21st must, we think, contain either a first idea, 
or a replica of the two very clever oblongs— The 
Frown’ and ‘ The Joke,’'—exhibited this year at the 
Royal Academy. 

We are driven into a corner as to space: and 
never, under such circumstances, were companions 
less convenient than Mr. Redgrave and Mr. J.C. 
Horsley; both having taken a large share in the 
labours of the Etching Club, and with more than 
their usual success. The village preacher, (plates 
17, 18, and 19,) fares well, owing to their skill $ Mr. 
Redgrave’s bedside group, and church interior, with 
“the fools who came to scoff,” being hardly more 
happy than Mr. Horsley’s churchyard after the 
service. In the latter, the little boy in the De Co- 
verley dress, with his armful of prayer-book, must 
not be passed over; there is the quaintness of old- 
fashioned childhood in every line of it. We must 
have one word more for Mr. Redgrave’s lovers in an 
arbour (plate 34), and then, though “loth to depart, 
take leave of a publication attractive in itself, and 
full of encouragement and consolation to those who 
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yould fain have confidence in the young Art of Eng- 
land. We earnestly hope that the plates will not be 
destroyed (as the prospectus threatens) when the 
two hundred and fifty copies are worked off. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Covent GarpvEN.—A comedy of the composite 
onder, constructed by the popular dramatic architect, 
Mr. Peake, from the materials of two obsolete 
comedies of the last generation, ‘ The Discovery,’ by 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan, and * The Tender Husband,’ 
by Sir Richard Steele, was produced at this theatre 
on Wednesday, under the title of *‘ The Court and 
the City,’ and it fulfilled the required purpose of 
amusing an audience better than any new comedy of 
thisseason. ‘The only character with pretensions to 
originality, is a love-stricken old bachelor of the 
formal school, Sir Paladin Scruple, a worshipper of 
the fair sex, and of half a score of divinities in suc- 
cession, but with such profound reverence that the 
fame of devotion is smothered by the profusion of 
ceremonies with which his offerings are made. Mr. 
Farren personates the venerable courtier of beauty 
with consummate art; he looks the mummy of an 
antiquated beau, dressed in a birth-day suit of bro- 
caded velvet, and moves like an artificial piece of 
mechanism, uttering his raptures with the solemn 
deliberation of a gentleman usher pronouncing a 
complimentary speech ; his soul seems imprisoned 
in buckram ; yet in the midst of these ludicrous pe- 
culiarities, Farren preserves the stately dignity of the 
character by a seeming unconsciousness of being ridi- 
culous. The scenes between him and Mrs. Nisbett, 
a coquettish widow, whose wicked wiles have com- 
pletely enslaved poor Sir Paladin, who, at the sight 
of her dark, bewitching eyes, even in a miniature, 
recoils, as if pierced with one of Cupid’s darts, are the 
best in the comedy, and to Mrs. Sheridan belongs 
the merit of them. Mr. Charles Mathews and 
Madame Vestris, as Sir Harry and Lady Whiffle, a 
boy and girl mimicking the fashionable airs of indif- 
ference in old married couples, are a pretty pair of 
pouting turtles, who begin with pecking and ruffling 
their fine feathers, and end with billing and cooing, 
Steele’s broad and homely characters, more provoca- 
tive of laughter, though less agreeable, serve as joil 
to the brilliancy of the court party ; Sir Hector Rum- 
bush, a clodpate country knight, whose logic consists 
solely in the argumentum ad baculinum derived from 
the family crabtree, which he employs most vigor- 
ously on all occasions; and his son, Humphrey, a 
worthy scion of such a stock, who reckons his age by 
the date of the pigeon-house, are capital specimens 
of the old squirearchy, most effectively and amusingly 
represented by Bartley and Harley in their respec- 
tive styles. Mrs. Walter Lacy must not be over- 
looked as Barbara Bearbinder, a city miss, deeply 
read in romances, and burning to realize the fictions 
and get rid of her horrid name : nor her husband, as 
the gallant who carries her off under the noses of her 
old hunks of a father and her vigilant maiden aunt ; 
in short, all the characters are well sustained. The 
costumes, which are of that period when modern dress 
attained the climax of hideous absurdity, are such 
as may be found in the Lady’s Magazine fifty or sixty 
years ago, the hoops excepted ; yet, so sumptuous 
are the materials and so charming the fair wearers— 
80 elegant is the taste that has arranged the mass of 
absurdities into picturesque groups, that the eye is 
delighted with the mere spectacle :, the kaleidoscopic 
medley of colours and fashions in the last seene where 
the characters join in a wedding dance, in a brilliantly 
illuminated ball-room, is a gay spectacle that brings 
back the glories of the Pantheon. The new farce 
called The Wrong Man,’ is a bustling affair that 
serves to entertain those who choose to dissipate 
the impression of Miss Adelaide Kemble’s perform. 
ance by staying fora laugh at the whimsical absurdi- 
ties of Harley and Bartley. 

Of the other theatres there is little to be said: 
M. Jullien’s quadrilles performed at the HayMaRKET 
in honour of the little Prince of Wales, have only the 
merit of a complimentary intention; ‘ Richelieu,’ 
Which was to have been played this week, has been 
Withdrawn from the bills, but Mr. Macready con- 
tinues to play nightly. At the ApeLpni * Ten Thou- 
sand a year’ has been dramatized, if the expression 
may be applied to a paste and scissors concoction of 
4 few scenes, burlesqued in the performance ; and at 
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the Otympic, Mr. Leman Rede has lent his talents to 
the revival of the Newgate Drama, by making ‘ Six- 
teen-string Jack’ a stage hero. We had hoped that, 
Sapter’s We ts having brought out ‘ Jack Ketch,’ 
the heroes of the halter had ended their course; but 
Old Bailey tragedies, whether real or fictitious, keep 
fast hold of the morbid fancies of a people whose 
pleasures are as yet closely allied to the disagreeable. 
However, Shakspeare flourishes atthe Surrey, where 
* Coriolanus’ and * Romeo and Juliet’ are played 
on alternate nights ; and even at the Vicroria, where 
the horrors of which ‘Susan Hopley’ is witness are 
enacted, Shakspeare’s plays come in, as light after- 
pieces. 














MISCELLANEA 

Lines on the Death of Sir John Moore.—At a meet- 
ing of the Royal Irish Academy, Dr. Anster read a 
letter, or rather fragment of a letter, from the late 
Rey. Charles Wolfe, which had been found by Dr. 
Luby among the papers of a deceased brother, who 
was a college friend of Wolfe and of Mr. Taylor, to 
whom the letter was addressed. The part found had 
the appearance of having been torn off from the rest 
of the letter. It contains the address; a complete 
copy of the ode; a sentence mentioning to Mr. Tay- 
lor that his praise of the stanzas first written led him 
to complete the poem;.a few words of a private 
nature at the end of the letter; and the signature. 
There is no date on the part preserved ; but the post- 
mark of September 6, 1816, fixes the time at which 
it was sent. Dr. Anster read passages from Captain 
Medwin’s “Conservations of Lord Byron” and Arch- 
deacon Russell’s “ Remains of Wolfe,” in which 
mention is made of the various guesses as to the 
author, when the poem first appeared, without the 
author’s name, in the newspapers and magazines. It 
was attributed to Moore, to Campbell, to Wilson, to 
Byron, and now and then to a writer in many respects 
equal to the highest of these names, whose poems 
have been published under the name of Barry Corn- 
wall, Shelley thought the poem likely to be Camp- 
bell’s; and Medwin believed Byron to be the author. 
When Medwin’s book appeared, in which this was 
stated, several friends of Wolfe’s, among others Mr. 
Taylor, to whom was addressed the letter, of which 
an important part has been fortunately found, stated 
their knowledge of Wolfe’s having written the ode. 
The question as to the authorship of the ode was for 
ever set at rest to any one who had seen either the 
letters of Mr. Wolfe's friends, at the time of Captain 
Medwin’s publication, or Archdeacon Russell’s book. 
Were there any doubt on the subject of authorship, 
the document now produced would completely re- 
move it. 

Primary Education in France.—A very voluminous 
Report on this subject has just been published by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, from which the 
following has been abridged.—* The total number of 
the communes of France is 37,295. According to 
the last statistical report, in 1837, there were then 
29,613 single or united communes provided with 
schools. In 1840 there had been additions of 3,486, 
making a total of 33,099 schools, leaving the number 
of communes unprovided with schools 4,196. The 
progression in the number of scholars has been 
equally remarkable. In 1837 there were in the com- 
munal and private schools under a master, 1,547,194 
boys, and 412,636 girls, and in those under a mis- 
tress, 23,350 boys, and 707,511 girls. In 1840 there 
were in the communal and private schools under 
masters, 1,607,013 boys, and 444,356 girls, and in 
those under mistresses, 34,394 boys, and 795,916 
girls. In .1837 the superior communal and private 
primary schools received 9,414 scholars, and at pre- 
sent 15,285, being an increase of 5,871. These 
scholars are not admitted until they have shown, on 
examination, that they have acquired the instruction 
given in the primary elementary schools. They gain 
in the superior schools, more extended lessons in the 
French language, history, geography, and arithmetic ; 
are taught book-keeping, linear drawing, perspective, 
and receive considerable instruction in geometry, 
natural history, physics, and experimental chemistry. 
This general education is in most of these schools 
divided into three annual courses, and is completed 
with studies in some of the living languages. Moral 
and religious introduction is given in these and in all 
the schools, Among these schools there are 194 in 





which the system of instruction is complete, that is 
to say, affords the scholars all the various branches, 
some of which are especially calculated for the pecu- 
liar wants of the district. Several of them have in 
this respect attained a remarkable degree of import- 
ance and utility. Those of Nantes, Caen, Lille, 
Rennes, and some others, are cited as examples. In 
1837 there were 26,370 schools exclusively appropri- 
ated to the Catholics, 563 to Protestants, 28 to Jews, 
and 2,059 were mixed. In 1840 there were 28,018 
Catholic, 677 Protestant, 31 Jewish, and 2,059 
mixed schools. Besides the regular schools, the ad- 
ministration has also turned its attention to adult 
classes for the evenings and Sundays, for the instruc- 
tion of men whose early education hasbeen neglected. 
In 1837 there were 1,856 adult schools, in 1,547 
communes, giving primary instruction and some 
practical notions of the sciences to 36,966 workmen 
of all trades and employments. In 1840 the number 
of adult classes spread over 3,090 communes, 
amounted to 3,403, being nearly double, and had 
68,508 attendants, This instruction, however, is too 
much neglected in many of the departments. In 
1837, there were, in 172 communes, 261 infant 
schools [salles d’asile], receiving 29,214 children. 
There is now to be found, in 352 communes, 553 
infant schools, receiving in all 5,986 children. There 
are, therefore, at this time, 294 infant schools, re- 
ceiving 21,474 children, more than there were in 
1837. Independent of several recent establishments, 
there are, at this time, 79 proposals for new ones be- 
fore the Royal Council of Public Instruction for its 
examination.—The number of communal teachers 
who receive fixed salaries, not amounting to 300 fr. 
a year each, is 25,051. Of these, 23,048 receive only 
200 fr. each, and 2,003 have salaries between 200 fr. 
and 299 fr.—The total number of persons employed 
in primary schools is 62,859—namely, lay teachers 
(male), 38,368; religious ditto, ditto, 2,136. Lay 
teachers (female), 11,984; religious ditto, ditto, 
10,371. The number of persons employed as inspec- 
tors of schools is 168. Besides the 76 Normal 
schools, there have been established 3 schools of the 
same order, specially appropriated to non-Catholic 
communions, and directed by Protestant pastors. In 
1837, the Normal schools gave instruction to 2,406 
persons intended for teachers—a number increased, 
at the present day, to 2,684, which are thus divided : 
Free boarders, 311; free out-boarders, 37 ; bursars 
ofthe state; 208, communes, 81; departments, 2,054. 
In 1837, the Normal schools sent out 860 mas- 
ters. In 1840, the number was not greater, on 
account of the length of time employed by some of 
the schools in more extended studies, a great many 
of them having been detained for a third year. 
Nevertheless, the supply of new teachers has in- 
creased, since out of the 860 students who were 
qualified in 1837, only 671 have been placed ; while 
out of the 860 qualified in 1840, there are 713 at the 
heads of schools. This proves that normal instruc- 
tion is producing more and more immediate results. 
Endeavours have been made for forming, on a regular 
system, female teachers, independent of the religious 
corporations of women, and several schools have 
been, in consequence, established. 

— From the subject of popular education in 
Europe, we may turn to particulars of great interest, 
furnished in letters from Cairo, of the first annual 
examination of the Hebrew children, educated in 
those schools which are the valuable legacy of the 
mission of Messrs. Crémieux and Montefiore, last 
year, into the East, on behalf of the oppressed Jews, 
The examination and distribution of prizes took 
place, in presence of the various European consuls 
and the Council of Public Instruction appointed by 
the Pacha,—the Armenian bishop, and a deputation 
from the clergy of the Schismatic Greek Ritual, 
sitting side by side with the grand rabbin, The re- 
port states, that the difficulties of a new institution, 
the prevalence of the plague, but above all the pre- 
judices of the parents, which had in the first instance 
to be combated, had reduced the period of instruction 
for this first year to less than four months; yet the 
most satisfactory results have been obtained, in the 
face of all these impediments. The children have 
been redeemed from a state of the most revolting 
degradation ; considerable progress has been made in 
elementary instruction ; the good will and zealous co- 
operation of all parties have. been conciliated, and 
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the spirit of toleration firmly established. One grati- 
fying evidence of these latter results the committee 
had before them, in the wish expressed by many 
parents, not Jews, that their children might be per- 
mitted to share the benefits of the education given 
in these schools, A day was devoted to the exam- 
ination of the pupils in the Hebrew tongue, this 
latter examination being conducted by all the mem- 
bers of the Jewish committee, and attended by all 
the distinguished Jews in the country. It is impos- 
sible to read of a scene like this, in one of the great 
cities of Egypt, amongst a population who were, but 
the other day, the butchers and victims of an ancient 
and execrable superstition, without a feeling of high 
gratification, a sense of deep thankfulness to the 


wisdom and benevolence which, out of that horrible 


and disgusting persecution, have thus contrived to 
extract a sure blessing and an abiding good. 

Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 8.—M. Jaume St- 
Hilaire communicated a note on the means of pro- 
pagating the polygonum tinctorium by slips. He had 
tried the method repeatedly, and had found it succeed 
in the most satisfactory manner.—Mr. Milne Edwards 
read a paper, by M. Lambotte,on a method of injecting 
certain small vessels of plants with mercury, the 
result of which had been to show the existence of 
minute tubes, not hitherto known. M. Poiseuil, in 
noticing the experiments mentioned in the last sitting 
of the Academy, by M. Triger, concerning compressed 
air, stated that he had submitted mice and rats in a 
machine, made for the purpose, to the pressure of 
8ix, seven, and even eight atmospheres, without their 
being thereby injured.—M. Rossignol read a paper 
on the extraction of oil from frogs, toads, efts, and 
other fresh-water reptiles. From the aquatic sala- 
mander, or triton, he had obtained oil, at the rate of 
30 centigrammes from each individual of ordinary 
size ; it was extracted by simple pressure. The oil 
was very good for burning, and gave less smoke than 
fish oil; and it is also applicable, from its great 
fluidity, to fine machinery. 

Roman Coins—An immense quantity have just 
been found at Rennes, where some excavations are 
making in the bed of the river, for new quays. One 
hole that was made, produced upwards of a bushel 
of copper coins, There are many of the reign of 
Tiberius. 

Agricullure.—We find the following in a French 
paper (the Journal des Débats), and offer it without 
comment.—* There has been much said in the jour- 
nals lately of a process by which grain is produced, 
without tilling, manuring, or harrowing, and in the 
poorest soil. This discovery, which, as yet, must be 
looked on as problematical, consists in merely cover- 
ing over the grain with a layer of straw—by which 
simple means germination is induced and a crop 
obtained. The following are the results of the ex- 
periments which have been made by Messrs. Charles 
Paillard and Bernard de Brest :—‘In a field sown 
with rye,’ say they, ‘ because the soil, according to 
the farmer, was too poor for wheat, a strip, neither 
ploughed nor dunged, of about a hundred feet square 
in extent was put at ourdisposal. This fallow-ground 
we manured, and covered with straw to the depth of 
about an inch, Next, in a garden, the soil of which 
is the worst possible, and which has received no 
manure for matiy years, we scattered wheat, covered 
over with straw. Finally, to establish more fully 
the fact that the ground is nothing more than a means 
of support, we placed twenty grains on squares of 
glass, and these also we covered over with straw. 
Germination soon manifested itself, and under the 
finest appearances. The winter was very severe. 
The exposed ground of the garden was frozen to a 
crust of upwards of six inches in thickness, more than 
ouce during the season, and many plants perished ; 
whilst, beneath the straw, the same ground remained 
soft and light, and the seed consequently uninjured. 
In the spring we had long droughts ; and, whilst all 
around suffered from them, our stalks, rooted in 
a moist soil, thanks to the straw, grew vigorously. 
We had the finest possible harvest. Some of our 
stalks grew to six feet in height, bearing fifty, sixty, 
even eighty-two grains, large, and exciting the ad- 
miration of the curious, who came to look at them. 
Above all, the wheat on glass excited their astonish- 
ment—amazed at seeing that, without the smallest 
foundation of earth, and unwatered, the ears were as 
fine and full as those sprung out of the ground,’ ” 





Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Victoria, cap. 9. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a special Act of Parliament, 
and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, 
in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to present greater 
facilities ae accommodation than can be obtained in other 
Oflices. ecided superiority of its plan, and its claim to 

ublic preference and support, have been proved, incoutestably, 

y its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Among others, the following important advantages may be 
enumerated :— 

A most economical set of Tables— computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
‘or securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 

tlice, 

_ Premiums payable either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
in one sum, or in a limited number of payments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 

Age of the assured in every ¢ase admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 

Premium per Cent. per Annum payable durin: 


Age.| Ist Five ; 2nd Five | 3rd Five | 4th live ;|Remainder 

years. | years. years. years. of life. 
20 |£1 1 4/£1 510 |£1 1011 [£116 9| £2 3 8 
30 164) 112 2 119 1 274 217 6 
40 1146 1} 244 214 6 373 434 
50 216 7; 39 4 45 5 5 6 3 613 7 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion House, London; St. Andrew-street, Edinburgh; Fleet- 
street, Dublin. 
Directors—Alex. Anderson, Esq.| Vice-Admiral Robt. Honyman. 
John Atkins, Esq. Benjamin Ifill, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. Kennett Kingsford, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. John M’Guftie, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
Alexander Robertson, Esq. Managing Director. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Palmer, France & Palmer. 
; Secretary—F’. Edgell, Esq. 
This Company divides amongst the Mutually Assured THE 
WHOLE OF THE PROFITS of the participating branch of 
cumrance, aud also guarantees the paymeuts by a Proprietary 
Japital. 
Table to assure 100/. with addition of profits. 
Age 20 ge 25 ge Age 50 Age 60 
£35 0| £410 7| £7 4.8 
the scale of premiums is as iow as 
complete security will permit, and a half premium credit table 
has been computed, whereby one-half of the premiums may re- 
main “or fe i 















or seven years without endangering the policy. 
redit Table to assure 100/. payable at death, 
Age 15 | Age 20 | Age 30 
£016 1 | £018 0] £1 37 
Certificated Attorneys and Medical Gentlemen (who are in 
all cases remunerated by the usual commission end medical 
fees) and persons desirous of effecting assurances, are invited to 
communicate with the Agents of the Company, or the Managing 
Director in London. 


TRHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, Is24, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament.—Capital, 500,000/. 
Patrons—The Archbp. of York | Sir G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
The Marquis of Londonderry | Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 
The Earl of Tyrconnel Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 
The Earl of Zetland Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
The Earl of Yarborough Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
The Bishopof Gloucester and| Sir 8S. Crompton, Bart. M.P, 
Bristol z The Archdeacon of York 
The Bishop of Ripon Archdeacon of the East Riding 
Viscount Morpeth, M.P. ‘The Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Lord Wharnclifle | Jno. Henry Lowther, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Feversham | G. F. Barlow, Esq. 
Lord Hotham, M.P. __ | Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
Lord Howden, K.C.S. K.L.H.| Robert Denison, Esq. 
&e. P. Saltmarshe, Esq, 
Lord Wenlock Martin Stapylton, Esq. 
Lord Worsley, M.P. 3. L. ‘Thompson, Esq. 
on, E.R. Petre | Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Tague. Esq. Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
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Swann, ork. 
Bankers—Messrs. Swa ugh & Co. York. 

Actuary and Secretary—) W. L. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Edward Henwood, 
46, Watling-street, City. 
The steady and increasing support which this Company has 
received during the seventeen years of its establishment, is the 
est proof of the confidence which the public reposes in its sta- 

bility and liberality, 

‘The attention of the public is particular! 
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y called to the terms 
of this Company for LIFE INSUR and to the distinction 
which is made between Mave and Fems lives. 

‘The following extracts from the ‘Tables (complete Copies of 
which, with the Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 
of years, may be had, on application, at the Office m York, or 
of any of the Agents,) will showthe Annual Premiums required, 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 









Age | A MALE. |AFEMALE.|| Age | A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
next | | nest 

birth } Whole Life Premiums. |/birth-| Whole Life Premiums, 
day. | | | day. 

io | £176 |£1 5 4 | 4% £31 6 £3 32 
3} 193 170 || So 419 313 3 
16 13 1 810 i 53 | 411 6 2 6 
go | 111 0 iu 6 || 56 540 | 414 0 
23 | 117 0 113 8 || 60 660 | 512 6 
6 | 203 116 2 || 63 740 /) 696 
#30 | 250 119 9 66 640 710 8 
33 | 28 6 2 210 70 w 6 4 976 
36 | 213 0 264 73 11:16 2 2 6 
40 | 2199 212 0 76 1319 
a! 353 217 2 80 15 12 10 











* Kxromple—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1000/. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
221. 10s. Od.; and a Lady of the same age, can secure the same 
sum, for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 64. 

FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company at the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Average Clause.——Agents have been appointed in most of the 
principal towns, of whorn, as well as at the Office in York, every 
information may be had. . 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the A enaien Seat me attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 

lications to be made to ‘ a 
” Mr. W. L, NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, 





ATIONAL LOAN FUND ASSURANCE 
F St Ser sranting Lite Assurances, Deferred Anngj. 
es, &c. &c. 26, Cornhill.—Capital, 500,000/.—E 
Special Act of Parliament. - Empowered by 
Directors—T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chai 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S.) John bow 
Jobn Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle Stodart Esq, 
. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esy. 
George Lungley, Esq. J 7 
Auditors—Prof. Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Pri 
ctuary—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq. 
Physician—J. Eliiotson, M.D. F.R.S.  Surgeoa—E. 8. Symes, Esq, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens and Ommanney 
6, Basinghall-street. . 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co, 
Ad , Perf LIFE AIBURENOE. " 
vantages.—Perfect security from a large id- ‘api 
and sccumulations—Eaquitable’ Rates— Power fo 'Berwes 
thirds Premiums paid, without expense or forfeiture—and Pro. 
fits annwally divided. 
-B._ Policies for short periods, at lower Rates than at 
other Office, with option o re 
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f continuance for Life, at th 

utes. DEFERRED ANNUITIES. —— 
‘The best and most varied provision for after life hitherto 
offered,—2/. 12s. per annum (1s. a week) at 20, will at 65, give the 
Policy-holder the choice of an Annuity of 47/. l6s. 64, 
3491. 11s. cash, or Policy at death of 466/. “Similar advantages at 
50, 55, and 60,—two-thirds payments lent at any time, and two- 
thirds returned in case of premature death. 

The detailed Plans and last Annual Report to be had at the 
Office, at any of its Branches, or, on application, will be for. 
warded post free. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary, 


FRE EMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 

London. Capital 500,000/. in 25,000 Shares of 20/. each, 
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The Rt. Hon, the Earl of Scarborough, P.S.G.W. 
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The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C.B, P.G.M. of 


Cheshire. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Reay. 

The Rt. Hon, Lord Saltoun. bs 

Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bart. P.S.G.W. & D. Prov. G.M. of 

icestershire. 

General Sir Joseph O'Halloran, K.C.B. 

Sir George Magrath, K.H. P.G.S.W. 

Rowland Alston, Esq. M.P., P.S.G.W. and R. W. Prov. G.M. 
for Essex. Directors. 

. M.P. Chairman. 
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Ditton, R.N. | William King, Esq. | 
Richard Alex. Price, Esq. 

Sir Thomas Ussher, R.N. C.B. 
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a Swynfen Jervis, Es 
William Day, Es 
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Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. 
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George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. . 

This Office unites the advantages of a mutual association with 
the security of a Proprietary Company. and affords every ey | 
of mode for the Assurance of Life. [t allows credit for the half 
of its premiums for the first five years, at a lixed rate; offers the 
alternative of increasing or decreasing rates; or upon a tempo- 
rary scale ; and, by assuring sums to become payable at a given 
age, secures a provision for advanced life. Its Policies are not 
forfeited immediately if the Premium remain overdue; and 
fraud only, not error, vitiates them. ‘The business of the Office 
is not ined to the M body. 








Age next To Insure 1001. Payable at Death. 

Birth-Day. Without Profits. With Profits, 

Lb sccccccccesceceeesd ll 10 6 ove Liu 8 

20 - 136. 1179 

117 6 eee 2230 

‘we Mr 275 

393. 214 3 

- 217 5 3°3210 

- 37 31311 

- 426 493 

- 512 5 91l 

- 68 3 617 4 

BD cccececcccece - 8238 84 6 

JO ccccccccccscccesee WWI 9 - 1 56 6 


To Insure 1001. Payable on the attainment of a given Age, or at Death, 
whichever happen first. 





Age) 50 | 50 55 55 60 0 

Birth} Without | With | Without} With | Without! With 
Day.| Profits. | Profits. | Protits. | Profits. | Profits. | Profits. 
21 |£3 2 5|£3 710| £2 12 11 | £217 6) £2 £2 
25 3b 0 6 322 3 7 6| 213 3) 21710 
30 41711 565 317 4 440 3 45/3100 
35 615 2 7 611 419 10 5 8 6 319 7\;4 65 
40 617 9 798 5 27\/5n 6 
45 ! 619 71708 


JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 





my J. DENT, 82, Strand, by special appointment 
e CHRONOMETER and WATCH-MAKER to the Queen 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, obtained the great so 
vernment reward for the unequalled performance of his Chro- 
nometer, No. 114, which only varied 54-100ths of a second io 
twelve months. In addition to this distinction, he has just re- 
ceived, by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
the highest reward now given by their lordships for the good 
performance of time-keepers. Mr. Dent, anxious to remove any 
prejudice which might arise to his genera! business from the 
idea that his attention is exclusively devoted to instruments of 
the highest order, begs to state. that while his principal ome 
necessarily directed to the latter, he is not unmindful of the 
manufacture of watches, which, while they are great'y lower in 
price, are sufliciently accurate for all ordinary purposes, and will, 
therefore, be always most in demand. ‘The whole of his extonere 
stock of watches has had the advantage of his selection an 
examination, and he has arranged a department under compe: 
tent superintendence for offering tothe — good plain watches 
at as lowa price as is compatible with any pretensions to - 
rectness, fully anticipating from an increase of business an ad 
vantageous compensation for reduction in price. Ladies’ or 
gentlemen's gold watches, from 10/, 10s. each ; silver ditto, from 
4l. 43.82, Strand. 





In 8 handsomely-printed volumes, with Engravings on. Wood by 
"jackson, and illustrative Maps and Plans on Steel, price of 
each volume in cloth boards, 5s. 
TALY and the ITALIAN ISLANDS: from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By WM. SPALDING, 
Esq.. Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. A 
The task was one of great magnitude, demanding an intimate 
acquaintance with the treasures of the Italian language, muc’ 
reading, much personal investization, and a dispassionate judg. 
ment. Mr. Spalding evidently came well prepared to his under~ 
taking, and a pranyesd Sees volumes that deserve to be ex- 
tensively circulated.”"—Atlas. tt 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall 


& Co. London. 
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FOUR VOLUMES, 8vo., 18s. eac 
E FIRST EARL of CHATHAM 'S COR- 
RESPONDEN CE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
With Illustrations, 3 vols. feap. 8 
HE Rev. H. H. LMAN’S. ‘PORTICAL 
WORKS; including the Fall of Jerusalem—Belshazzar— 
The Martyr of “Antioch—Ann Boleyn—Samor, &c. &c, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. | 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the QUEENS | 
of ENGLAND. 
By HANNAH LAWRANCE, 
“ These laborious and interesting Memoirs.”’— Athen 
“We thank Miss Lawrance for writing a very industrious | 
and  antereatig work.’’"— Examiner 





- of the most pleasing and valuable contri s which | 
Engink history has received for many years."’"—Brilish Mag. 
a ard Moxon, Dover-street. 





made 071 is RM. feap. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ONF RMITY: a Tate. 
Ry htenvel ELIZABETH. 
W. H. Dalton, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 
——_ Just published, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 
HE ETONIAN, ond GEOFFREY SEL- 
WOOD; Tales foe You 
B CHARLOTTE ADAMS 
Author of ‘ The *hild of the Atlantic,’ * Ben Ho ward,’ 
L. Booth, Duke- wee Portland-place; and all ; Fm 


his day, 8vo. 
FEW 








ls. 6d 
WORDS on the ATH ANASIAN 
CREED, on JUSTIFICATION H, and on the 
NINTH SEVENTEENTH AR’ TICLES of of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND: 
By A BISHOP'S CHAPLAIN. 
eaten: John W. Parker, West Strand. 

Just mR in 18mo. price 4s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 

N ARRANGEMENT and CLASSIFICA- 
i me. of the PSALMS, with a view to render thea more 
ysefal for Private per ation. 

N. DARNELL, B.D 
Rivingtons, St. Mani’ s Churchyard, and _ 








On Thursday the 25th inst. will be published, in 1 vol. 
HE HISTORY of the KNIGHTS TEM- 
of ae tw reer. LE CHURCH, and the TEMPLE. 
DISON, Esq., of the renee | semen. 





ow ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


A BALTIC, described in a Series of Letters. 
“This work affords a clearer notion of the interior life of 
Esthonia—of the country—the provincial capital—the nobility— | 
the peasantry—the pes Ee economy : but above all, of the 
real domestic economy and habits of the local gentry, than we 
have been able to gather from all the travels in our library re- 
apgctes any other section of the Russian Empire.” 

apters on St. Petersburgh are the best 6 ever yet pub- 
lished on the subject.” — Quarterly Review, No. ChAXXVI. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NE RULE determining the Gender of every 
French Noun; : Biastresn by the History yf ° “Napoleon,” 
af Elizabeth.’ By "ES, A.B. and L - Pari 
. is. 6d. By the Sa ame, 
The Authors of France. 





In 18mo. 3s. 
_.“ An admirable account.”— Argus 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane—Birmingham, 63, 


Bath-row. 
practi OBSERVATIONS on 

ISE: Ak of WOMEN. By W. roe, Surgeon-Ac- 
coucheur to the Blenheim-street Infirmary, &c 

H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-stre et. 

“ Mr. Jones is an unflinching advocate of the speculum, and 
not more unflinching than successful.’’"— Medico-Chirurzical Rev. 
e book terminates by a collection of cases of various forms 
of disease of the genito-urinary organs, many of which are de- 
serving of a careful pers "British and Foreign Medical Rev. 





CCT TCAL in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. boards, 
CAL 





5 Fr th Brown & 
ULES for ASCERTAINING the SENSE 
conveyed in ANCIENT GREEK MANU SCRIPTS. By 


ERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of * Objections to Bishop 
Middleton's Doctrine of the Greek Article,’ and‘ - Ingaiey 
respecting the Punctuation of Ancient Greek.’ Price 
Crac aaa & Co. 4% Paternoster tow. 
ust published, Part l 
7 ILLUSTRA TIONS of the TRAGEDIES 


of ECHYLU Sond gt LES, from the Greek, Latin, 





ut anon Poets. By J. F. BOYES, M.A., St. John’s College, 
niore 
The present Part contains the Suppliants, Seven against 


Thebes, and Promethe us Unbound. 
— by J. Vincent, Oxford ; Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- 





I s day i is published, 

OSCOE’S NOR H WALES, new edition, 
with 50 steel Engravings, and a coloured Map. 

ann greatly improved edition is published at 1/. 5s. cloth extra, 

ll. 15s, morocco extra. The morocco copies are bound in 

the a manner, and form superior and elegant volumes for 


prese 
merle "& Bogue; Simpkin & Co.; 3_and Orr & Co. London. 


Now ready, price ls. imp. Svo. 
\ INKLES’ CA THEDRALS of ENGLAND 

and WALES. No. 37, being the First Number of the 
Third and last volume, and containing three fine E ngravings on 
Steel, from Drawings made expressly for the work... The Third 
volume will be comprised in Twenty Numbers, publighed at the 
former extremely low price. 

Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S EDITION OF THOMSON, 

Ina louse vol. crown 8vo. 12s. half-mor.; 17s. morocco, 

HO MSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE of 

OLENC E, with Life of the Author, by ALLAN CUN- 

SINGH AM and 45 Illustrations drawn and engraved by Samuel 
Williams. Also, just ready, 

Cowper’ 8s Poems, with Biographical and Critical 
Introductions, by the Rev. Thomas. Dale, and 75 Illastrations, 
engraved by J. Orrin Smith, from Drawings by John Gilbert. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. half-moroceo, 2 is.; Morocco, very neat, 34s, 

ilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 





; 2s. royal 4to. India proofs, 








This day is published, inl very thick vol. 8vo. with 236 Wood- 
price 24s. cloth lettered, 

LEMENTS ‘of CHEMISTRY ; including the 

ost recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science 

to Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By ROBERT 

KANE, M.D. M.R.I.A. Prof. Natural Philosophy to a Royal 

Dublin Society; Prof. Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Hall of 


Ire}: ~~ &e 
don: Longman, Brown & Co. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. 


NEW EDITIONS OF DR. COMBE’S WORKS. 
N DIGESTION and DIET. 3rd edition, 


this day aploued, with 12 Woodcuts. Price 7s. é¢. (Published 


Physiology applied to Health and Education. 
A edition, considerably enlarged. Price 7s. 6d. (Published in 


On the Physiological and Meral Management of 
Infancy. 2nd edition, revised, 
London: Simpkin, Marshal m Cor: ; and all Booksellers. 


——— — RNEY —y INDIA, 
day is published 
MAP of the "COUN TRIES between ENG- 


AND and INDIA, for th 1 
Travnet In cloth. price ‘or the especial use of Overland 


The Hand-Book for India and Egypt. 
Parbury, Ee Map and Plate, 8vo. cloth, 12s 
. iH. a & Co. 7, Leadenball- street. 


ow ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
l Inder the A uthority of Her Majesty's Government. 
OURNALS of TWO EXPEDITIONS of 
TRA Ab gr ad ERY in NORTH-WEST and WESTERN AUS- 
sank fn during the Years 1837-33, and 39, describing many 
vations iscovered, important, and fertile districts, with Obser- 
Inhabitants. Wy and physical condition of the Aboriginal 
win? Capt. GEORGE GREY, Governor of South Australia. 
2 large Maps 7 John ‘Arrowsmith, eae above 50 Illustra- 
tions, some coloure: 
29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 








By Geo. 





T. & W. Boone, 


ust reps i price 6d. 2 

HE FIRST STE! S$ in ELECTROTY PE— 
“FACTS not WORDS”: a Familiar Description of the 

Electrotype Process, containing the Results of some experience 

with Smee’s Batteries worthy the attention of persons using that 

form of apparatr 

Synge by Ransles. 22, Gerrard-street, Soho , and may be 

had of Newman, 122, Regent-street ; Watkins & Hill, Charing- 

cross ; Counter 611, Soho Bazaar; and Waller & Son, 183, Fleet- 

street. 


RESIDENCE on the SHORES of the | commonly ¢4 led Christ Chureh 
yt 


‘In 5 5 5 volumes, 12mo. Price 1. 10s. in in n cloth and. lettered, th the 


ACRED HISTORY, selected from the HOLY 


SCRIPTURES; with Annotations and Reflections, par- 


ticularly adapted to facilitate the Study of the Bible in Schools 
and Families. 


the late Mrs. TRIMMER 
Rivingtons, St. Pauls 's Churchyard, ond LN sterloo place, 


In 12mo. price 7s, 6d. 
ERMONS on PRACTICAL "SUBJECTS, 
hiefly preached in the Combedral of the Holy Trinity, 





Dubl 
Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, , A.M. 
of Trinity College, Duiliee Dean's Vicar in Christ Church 
Cospodral s ; and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
ldare. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


In 18mo. price 2s. 6d, f. Sathtpet the 5th edition, with 
rontis 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
af AND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 
With oven 

GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 

4 Risho of Peterboror 
Rivingtons, ke Paul” s Churchyard, and 

lso, by the same Author, 

A Volume for a Lending Library. Chiefly from 
the ‘ Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.’ In 12mo. 2nd edit. 4s. 6d. 


n I2mo. y 6s. the 2nd Hot of 


N APOLOGY for the OCTRINE of 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION: a an Appendix, on 
the English Orders. 
By the. a, and Rev. A. P. PERCEVAL, B.C.L. 
aplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

*.* The App a includes a C hronological List of the Names 
of 39 English Bishops (from Archbishop Cranmer), with the 
Dates of their Consecration, and the Names of the Consecrators ; 
together with a table of the Episcopal Desens of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury for four Succession 

Rivingtons. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. _ 





Son. 


oh faterloo-place. 








NEW TRACTS, BY THE REV. W. C. COTTON, M.A, 
Now ion in 12mo. (with Woodcuts), price 6d., or 5s. per dozen, 
SHORT and SIMPLE LETTERS to COT- 
T +% ERS. From a Lover of his Church and Country. 
No. 1. The VILLAGE. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's © burchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 


Parker, Oxford. Neerly y: 
No.2. T he Yitese School—3, or he Village Parson—4. The 
The -Yard—7. Village 





his day is published, fcap. 8 se 
HE PROPHECY of B ALAAM, oth e > QUEEN'S 

CHOICE, and OTHER POEMS. By HELEN LOWE, 
Author of* Cephalus and. Procris,’ &c. 

The Quarterly Review, in speaking of the former Volume of 
Poems, says—** We can truly say that, having regard to the age 
and sex of the writer, we have read the volume with astonis 
ment. The command of language, the familiarity with Greek 
trick and and literature, the pregnant thought, the absolute 
trick and accent of Milton (the youthful Milton), make Miss 
Lowe’s * Cephalus and Procris’ quite a paeey. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street ; and P. A. Hannaford, Exeter. 


GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY—COM cease _— 
Just published, the Sixth and last Pa 
ROF. THOS. GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS of 
CHEMISTRY, including the application of the Science 
in the Arts ; containing ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Complete in 1 vol. cloth, Wl. 
Subscribers are requested to make up their sets hefore the Ist 
of February next, as after that date . J Fests will not be sold 
separately. Cases for binding, price 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Hegent- street. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S — GRAMMAR 
Resiesd and | F — 
2mo. din 

ATIN ri GRAMMAT iC: RUDIMENTA, 

or Latin Grammar, for Use of Schools. This Grammar, 
founded on that generally used in Schools, retains, as far as pos- 
sible, the form and language of the original, with the incorpora- 
tion of such materials as were necessary to adapt it to the pre- 
sent state of Grammatical Knowledge. Itis printed i in the same 
size as the ‘Greca Grammatice Rudimenta’ published by Mr. 
Murray, to which references are made throughout the volume. 
t is intended to serve also as an ENGLISH LATIN GRAM- 
AR and a LATIN EXERC isE BOOK. This Grammar being 
aon on that enjoine: a L the Royal Founder of so many Gram- 
mar Schools in Eng and many of his Successors, is 

called KING EDW ith the SIXTH’'S Latin Grammar. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











In 12mo. Sixth Thousand, with Plates, 7 7s. 6d. ; or without 


Plat 
EMONSTRATION ” vot ‘the TRUTH of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGI 
y ALE AYANDET R KEITH, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Pn ecco of Prophecy,’ ‘Signs of the Times,” &c. 
Edinburgh: William Whyte & Co, London: Longman, Brown 


& Co. 





n 12mo. price 7s a 
ELECTION on me r irat —— Volumes of 
PAROCHIAL, SERMO 
HE NY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. a the Virgin's, Orters, and Fellow of Oriel 


Colleg 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Cheschyard, and Waterloo-place: and 

Parker, Oxford. 
Also, by the same Author, 

Parochial Sermons. New edition. 

8vo. (sold separately), price 10s. €d. each. 
press.) I DOA BOF GE ROR AS AMES PA ash, oF 
Just published, in 8vo. price 9s. Part VII. (Isaiah—Jeremiah— 

Lamentations), 0 f 
HE OLD TESTAMENT; with a Commentary, 
consisting of Short Lectures for the Daily Use a ; ‘amilies. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire, 

These Lectures have been written to assist Heads of Families 
in the duty of applying t the word of God to the edification of 
those. who live under their charge. At the same time, it is 
hoped, that those also who study the Scriptures in private will 
here find something to assist them, in deriving from each pas- 
sage its appropriate Lesson. whether of doctrine or of duty, 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Lately published, Parts I. to VI., price 9s. each. (The 8th, or 
concluding Part, is in the press.) 
y the same Author, J 
The New Testament, with a Commentary (uniform 
with the above). New edition, In2 vols, 8vo, price 1/. 16s. 


In 5 vols. 
(VOL, VI. is in the 





ar Church—6. The Chure 
Sunday— ~ % m.. of Prayer—9. Ordination Service—10. Daily 
Prayer—l}. yy Ee Catechism and Confirmation, 
Also, in the press, by the same Author, 

1. My Bee Book. (With many IIlustrations.) 

2. Short and Simple Letters to Cottagers, from a 
Bee-Preserver.—1. On Bee Management.—2. On the Natural 
Theology of “eee 


12mo. price 3s. the 3rd edition of 
ENRY® S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
*«* The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
prine iples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the 
pupil to do qauercione from  Y frat day of bis beginning his Acci- 
dence. It is recommended the Oxford Diocesan Board of 
Education as an noel Work Ps ‘or t Middle 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late — of Trinity College, 





or Commercial Schools, 


m bri 
Rivingtons, St. Peat 8 churchyard and Waterloo-place ; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & C 
Also, just published, by the same Autbor, 

1. A Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. 
Intended as a Sequel to Henry's Latin Book. In 12mo. 4s. 
2. A First Verse Book ; being an easy Introduc- 
ffon tos to he! Mocheniom of the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. 
n 12m: 





Just published, in 8vo. cloth neat, 12s. 6d. 
UCES PHILOSOPHIC£ ; or, the Philosophy 
of Things as batty ed from the study 0 of the Philosoph 
of Words. By E. NSON, Author of ‘ Life, Health, an 
isease 
In this work Horne Tooke’s System of Language } is carried out 
and applied to Metaphysics, Morality, and Politics,—a task con- 
templated by that great man himself, but which he did not live 
to pertorm, 
London: Simpkin & Co, Ipswich: Burton. 


NEW GARDEN ALMANAC. 
On Thursday, November = om be published in fcap. 8vo. 


ARRISON’S GARDEN ALMANAC, and 
FLORAL CALENDAR, for 1942. In addition to the 
usual contents ofan A Alnenee. this Work will contain a mass of 
valuable Information, entirely devoted to the business of the 
Garden. By JOSEPH HARRISON 
Editor of * The Floricultural Cabinet 
London: Frederick Lover, Aldine-chambers, aR 








Just Bekes i in roan tuck, with gilt edges, price 6s. 
DCOCK’S ENGINEERS’ POCKET- BOOK, 
for the wees 1842, carefully povlerd | with an Almanack, 
containing ruled pages for Accounts and Memoranda, the new 
House of Commons, and a variety of other information : ritish 
Weights and Measures; with the comparative Value of the Old 
and Imperial, British and Foreign, and English and Sosetion s 
Tables of Squares and Cubes, and Square and Cube Roots; 
Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; ‘Tables of the Areas and 
Cireumferences of Circles, Circular ‘Segments and Zones; the 
Mechanical Powers; Wind and Water-mills; Steam-engines, 
Stationary and Locomotive ; Hydraulics Best, Artificial Light, 
the Strength and Weight of Materials, &c. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers" ~court; and all 

Booksellers. 





In the press, 
THE RED BOOK FoR 1842. 


OYAL KALENDAR and COURT and CITY 
REGISTER for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
and the COLONIES; containing an improved and enlarged 
Peerage and Baronetage, the House of Commons with the latest 
alterations, the Queen’s Ministers, Royal Households, Govern- 
ment Departments, Ambassadors British and Foreign, Navy an 
Army, Law and Civil cers, Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
Universities, Literary, Scientific, and ious Societies, Cha- 
ritable and Commercial a Magietretes. Hos: 
thoroughly revised, an pages 
matter, Price 5s. ; or with an Appendix or Index of Names con- 
tained | in the volume, 1s. 6d. in addition. 
London: Suttaby & Co, Stationers’-court; and other Pros 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. closely and beautifully 


ted, 
EN THOUSAND A-YBAR. 
Carefully revised by the Author. 
ps Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, 
ond 





New Burlington-street, Nov. 2¢ 
R. BENTLEY'S “NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST RE 
I. THE VETERANS OF ‘CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
By the aor, S&S. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ &c. 


3 vols. 
HE. ‘GLORY AND SHAME OF ENGLAND. 
By AN — _ Perg post —. 
NOW R 
I. FERRERS: A ROMANCE “OF THE Ban my OF 
GEORGE. Mo ii wit wes se OLL the 
S OF EXTRAO bINARY | POPULAR 
DE sone. —_ CHARLES MACKAY. Author of ‘The 
Thames and its Tributaries,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits of 
John Law, Projector if the famous Mississippi scheme, and 
James I.. the Demono 
lll. THE MIR ZA. “By James Monrtrer, Esq., Author 
of ‘ iv pe Baba,” eeprees at: 3 vols. post 8vo 
DEER AYER: a Romance. By J. 
FENIMORE COOPER, nm Author of ‘The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,’ &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
NEW ANNUALS FoR 1842, NOW READY. 
HE GALLERY of BEAUTY, or Court of 
Queen Victoria; containing 17 large and finely engraved 
Portraits of the Female Nobility, and As ignette Title, with Poe- 
tical Illustrations. Imp. 4to. splendidly bound, 42s. 
he Christian Souvenir, edited by the Rev. Charles 
B. Tayler, Authors hai May You Like It.’ The Scripture I!lus- 
trations by the Thomas Dale, with Contributions from 
various abtinguished” writers. With 12 Line Engravings, 16s. 
The Parterre, or Beauties of Flora; 12 highly- 
finished Drawings by James Anteowe, with Poetical Illustra- 
tions. Imp. 4to. neatly bound, 1/. Is. 6d. 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet. street. 


SIXTH YEAR, 
Price 2s. cloth, 2s, 6d. silk, 2s. cloth extra gh. with elegant 
TTON. de § Vignette on 
FFECTION’S KEEPSAKE, 1842, 
oO RIGINAL POETRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Pictorial Keepsake,’ **Tis Petit’ s 
aift,’ *A Token of Regard,’ * Woodnotes Wild,” 
Whate'er reciprocal Affection gives 
Will evermore be cherish'd in the heart; 
A treasure to be lov'd while memory lives, 
By death alone constrain'd with it to part. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Tilt & Bogue ; and Dar- 
ton & Clark. 


PARIS, AND ae ha mr ag 

Ih EATIE super-royal avo. India Pri 2l. 2s. 

EATH’S PICT URESQUE ANNUAL for 

, 1842: a History and Description of PARIS. By Mrs. 
GOKE, iin 21 Engravings of Public Baildiogs, Exterior and 
Interior; Landsea s; Scenes of popes Life, &c. &c.; from 
Drawings by T. Allom, Esq. and M 

ndon: Longman, ao '& Co. 


“UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. CHARLES 
HEATH. 
This day, elegantly bound, S77 > 8vo. 1. se; 
India Proofs, 2l. 
OOK of BEAUTY for 1842, Edited by the 
COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With Portraits of 
Her Majesty the Queen, Mrs. Dennistowne and Child. 
Princess of Capua. Mrs. Rose and Child. 
Lady Grey Egerton. Mrs. Mountjoy Mastve. 
Marchioness of Hastings. Miss Bligh. 
Lady Sidney. Miss Power. 
Hon, Miss Forrester. Lady Vivian and Child. 
After Chalon, Grant, Ragtev. Fisher, Doummend, Corbaux, &c. 
London : Longman, Brown & Co 


“U NDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. CHARLES ~ 
HEATH. 














This day. yclegantly bound § in crimson silk, 
Super-royal 8vo. ls.; India Proofs, 2/. 12s, 
HE KE EPSAKE for 1842. Edited ‘by the 
COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With Embellishments 
by Cox, E. Corbould, Keeling, Poole, Creswick, F. Stone, Liver- 
sege, Roberts, G,. Cattermole, Drummond. 
List of Contributors. 
Mrs. Fairlie. Lord John Manners. 
Miss Worthington. John Bencage Jesse, Esq. 
Countess of Blessington. 


Lord 
iss ‘Theodosia Garrow 


I Ww ie lt Landor, Esq. 
The Lady E. Stuart Wortley. W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
penrensaness of Hastings. 


Sir John Hanmer, Bart. 





Lady W Jyatt. Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 
The L. ady Stepney. bord William Lennox. 
Miss ye Edward Howard, Esq. 
Mrs. A Tyrone Power, Es 
Mrs. é os Baron W pan. Author of * Miserrimus.’” 
The Baroness L~ Calabrilla. perry Cornwall. 
irs. xe. Toere He f. Bernal, Esq. r. 
oper. on. Grantle Berkeley. 
. R. James. Esq. H. F. Chor’ mf Esq. - 
ph Kenyon, Esq. Captain Marryat. 
B. Simmons, Esq %. M. Milnes, Esq. 
Arthur Hume Plunkett, Esq. Lord Gardner. 


Alexander Cochrane, Esq 
London: , Brown & Co. 


COMBE’S AMERICA, 
vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. boards, 
OTES' (Morai, Religious, Political, Economical, 
Educational. and Phrenological,) on the UNI’ TED 
star ES of AMERICA. By GEORGE CO MBE. . 
ie Not to pause on small blemishes, we so, that Mr. Combe’s 
Notes’ will be found beyond all question the best general work 
that has yet been published on the United States.” — Spectator. 
f we were to characterise it in a single sentence, we would 
ony it wes emphatically ‘The Journal of a Phil osopher,”"— 
Scotsm 
The. work before us ae evidence of Mr. Combe's talent for 
accurate observation. It contains a mass of information, of the 
most inter: sting variety and character, upon politics,” trade, 
finance, morals, literature, the arts, sciences, educational esta- 
blishments, asylums for the insane, &c. ; in the midst of which 
and very — =_— the state of religion in this country.’ 
London: Longmen & Co, ; Simapkin, M 
ondon man o.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and W. 
8. Orr & Co, Mainburgh : Maclachlan, Stewart & Co." - 








Just publish: post 8vo. 
N ESSAY on the MORAL NATURE of 





MAN. By GEORGE LONG, Esq. 
Barrister-at- 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, 
LEMENTS of MECHANICS ; 
=a 


for the Use of Students i & the University. 
By JAMES WOOD, 


y 
Late Master of St. John's College, Geohation. and Dean of Ely. 
ew Edition, revised and re-arranged, with considerable 
Alterations and Additions, by 
J.C WBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Job’ s ¢ College, Cambridge. 


ice Bs 
Cambridge: T. Stevenson; J. & J. J. Deighton; and W. P. 
B. Fellowes, hakeueaneae 





Now THLAYS Sie EDITION, revised, 12mo, oo 
ATTHLE’S neering GREEK K GRAM. 
MAR, for the Use of Schoo 
John Murray, _ -- aR 
TWO NEW AND SPLENDID ANNUALS, 
Now CK tH in 4to. price 2/. 2s., or in morocco, 2/. 125, 
OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 
ie With original and appropriate Embellish. 





t: 
is #5 0, royal 8vo. price 2/. 2s., or India proofs, 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. B 
LORD BYRON. With 62 Vignette Illustrations, and a Portraj 
never before en raved, 
n Murray, Albemarle-street. 
*,* A few Sets of the Plates, on India paper, 


can b i 
Portfolio, price 41. 4. @ had ina 





rant. London: 
MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW 


THISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


On the 30th, with the Magazines, in 3 vols. post Svo., and illustrated with twenty large Designs on Steel 
by Franky, 


OLD ST. 


PAUL’S: 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE AND THE FIRE. 


By W. HARRISON 


AINSWORTH, Esq. 


AvutTnor oF ‘THE Tower or Lonpon,’ &ce. 


HUGH CUNNINGHAM, Saint 


Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


By R. G. LATITAM, A.M. 


Fettow or Kinoa’s Cotitecr, CAMBRIDGE; PROFESSOR OF 


THE Eno tiso LANGUAGE ayD 


LirerAturRE, University CoLtLEGe, Lonpon. 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 
Gow er-street. 


"Now rez Ady, Sections 1 and 2 (Parts 1 to 20), price 10s. each, of 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper 


AND ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. 


By VARIOUS 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Publishing in Monthly Parts, forming, when complete, one volume 8vo. 
Illustrated by many hundred Engravings on Wood. 
Part 23 is just published. 
“ Asa Dictionary, it is not only the best aid to the study of Classical Antiquity which we possess in our language, but will also 


tend to develop and serve to guide that refined taste, which it is the great object of classical studies to produce 
“ Valuable as this Dictionary must be to the students of ancient literature, it will be of scare ely less service to the students of 


ancient art ; for the illustrations have been selected with care and judgment.’ 


'— Atheneum, Jan. 30, 1841. 


“Two of the three Sections into which this work is divided are now completed, They amply fulfil the anticipations we formed 


when examining the earlier numbers. 


Nowhere, in the same space, or at anything like the same price, can a student obtain so 


mue h valuable matter illustrating the social life of the nations of antiquity ; nowhere can he at any price obtain more satisfactor 


elucidations of the allusions to extinct habits, usages and institutions, which 
The wood-cuts are at once beautiful as works of art, and valuable as historical authorities, being taken from antiques 


literature. 


of established authenticity.”""—Atheneum, Nov. 13, 1841. 


h offer the chief difliculties to the students of classical 


Section 3, completing the Work, is expected to be ready in April next. 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-strect ; 


and sold by all Booksellers. 








TRIBUTES OF AFFECTION AND FRIENDSHIP for 1842. 


* Gifts are the beads of memory’s rosary, 
Whereon she reckons kind remembrances 
Of friends and old affections.” LEL 


With Eleven Plates, elegantly bound, 12s. 
AMILY SECRETS; or, Hints To THOSE 


WHO WOULD MAKE Home Harpy. By the Author of 
‘The Women of England.’ The First Volume. 

“ To wish prosperity to such a book as this, is to desire the 
moral and physical welfare of the paeen species. 

- Those who are acquainted with Ellis’s ‘ Women of 
England,’ will not be surprised to hear that sixteen large edi- 
tions have been called for in less than three years. Here (* Fa- 
mily Secrets’) we have the same acuteness of observation, the 
same perfect knowledge of society, and exquisite skill in its por- 
traiture; while in point of interest, * F amily Secrets’ has a 
decided advantage, Inasmuch as the moral is worked up with 
incidents of powerfully wrought and deeply affecting stories.” 
Liverpool Courier. 


2. 
RAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK. Thirty- 
six Plates, elegantly boundin Satin. One Guinea. 
* Full as ever of pictorial “— and beauty.” — Lit. Gazette. 


HE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. By the 
Author of ‘The Women of England,’ * Famil Secrets,” 
&ec. Sixteen Plates, handsomely bound. Eight Shillings. 
“ A charming volume, admirably adapted to delight and in- 
struct young people.”—Uni'ed Service Gazette. 


4. 
Pisher’s Landscape Annual—The Beauties of 


HE RHINE, ITALY, AND GREECE. 
Thirty-three Plates, richly bound and gilt. One Guinea. 
“ Beautiful scenes of classic story and historic interest, and of 
those works of nature which have long excited our wonder and 
admiration. ""— Dublin Statesman. 
* Indeed, a beautiful and interesting work.” —Times. 


FISHER, SON & CO. 





“ Christmas comes but once a pe. _ 
Come, as in the good old tim 
With gift, and song, and tales ‘and es 2 


LLUSTRATIONS oF THE BIBLE. After 
the Old Masters. Thirty Plates, elegantly bound. Twenty- 

live Shillings. 
work which has a tendenc cy 4 E t 
mind of man, and to improve and purify his taste. 


6. 
HE PICTORIAL BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. ‘Twenty-five Engravings. Bound in mo- 
One Guinea. 
eis embellishments deserve the highest praise. It is delight- 
ful to see art enlisted in the service of religion and virtue."— 
Methodist Mag. 


7. 
LLUSTRATIONS of SIR WALTER SCOTTS 
NOVELS. 108 Plates. Two Volumes, elegantly bound. 
‘Two Guineas. 


‘ORISON’S (Rev. J., D.D.) FAMILY 

PRAYERS for Every Morning and Evening throughout 

the Year, Fifteenth thousand ; large and distinct type ; strongly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. One Guinea. 

*The prince in his palace, and the or shepherd in his 
mountain cabin, are here supplied with incitements and « assis; 
tances to their social devotions, of the most valuable character. 
—J. Pye Smith, 


to elevate and ennoble the 
*— Watchman, 


Fiatecnth nate, Post 8vo. Cloth, 9s.; Silk, 11s.; Morocco, 15s" 
YHE WOMEN OF ENGLAND: THein 
Becta Dutigs anp Dom gevtc Hasits. 
By Mrs. ELLIs. 

“7 we could have our own way, every family should order a 
copy of ‘ The Women of England.’ 
Husbands, should buy it for their Wives; Fathers, for their Daug ghters§ 
Brothers, for their Sisters.’’— Methodist Mag. 


Newgate-street, London. 
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N° 734] 


THE ATHENAUM 








IN THE PRESS, 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND ; 


ROYAL PALACES, BARONIAL HALLS, 


INCLUDING 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


G.awor HOUSES, &c. 


With numerous Illustrations from Original Drawings ; 


Together with THSTORICAL DETAILS—FAMILY RECORDS and GENEALOGIES—PUBLIC SERVICES, CIVIL, MILITARY, and ECCLESIASTICAL—HEROIC ACTITEVEMENTS 
—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES—TRAITS OF CHARACTER—CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS—LOCAL SCENERY—ANECDOTES—LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &e. 


By WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. 


Grad. of Edinburgh ; Memb. of the Royal Coll. of Physicians, London; Memb. Hist. Instit. of France; Instit. d'Afrique; Author of ‘ Switzerland,’ 
‘Scotland,’ ‘The Waldenses,’ ‘ Residence at the Courts of Germany,’ &c. 

The Work will present Engravings of whatever is most interesting, or least known, in the scenery, style, or decorations of each subject, and will be illustrated with Vignette 
specimens of the Cathedrals—A bbeys—Chapels—Tombs—Altars—KRoyal, Baronial, and Monastic Ruins—Halls--Courts—Galleries—Armouries—Portraits and Medallions ;—Sculptures 
—Arches—Gateways—Staircases—Ceilings—Antique Furniture and Inscriptions ;—Statues—Fountains—and Fragments of Art; Festive, Military, and Rural Scenes; Battle-fields— 
Banquet Hatls—National Sports and Athletic Games; and whatever illustrates most forcibly the minds, habits, and pursuits of our ancestors, so distributed throughout, that the 
engravings and literary matter will mutually rLLustRaATE each other, and bring the country and the domestic life of its inhabitants once more into primitive existence. 


The Work will be elegantly printed in imperial octavo, and will be published in Parts at 2s. 6d. each; the first of which will appear in December. 


A more elegant edition, on 


sapertine royal quarto paper, will be printed at the same time, at 5s., with first impressions ; but as this edition will be limited to the number of Subscribers, it is particularly requested 
that those who wish to secure it, would at once forward their names. 
Communications for the Editor to be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs.) MORTIMER & ITASELDEN, 21, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London; of whom Prospectuses 


may be obtained. 





Recently published, by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 

CONDITION of the FINE ARTS in GREAT BRITAIN 

ad IRELAND. _ By W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, Curator of 

the Living Model Academy, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Wood- 
cuts, price 21s. cloth, 


2. 
THE WHOLE WORKS of the LATE 
| RICHARD GRAVES, D.D., late Dean of Ardagh; to 
vith is prefixed a Life of the Author, by his Son, RICHARD 
HASTINGS GRAVES, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 16s. cloth. 


HAUCER’S POEMS MODERNIZED. 
By ©ORDSWORTH and others, with Introduction, by 
R.A. HORGE, &e. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


4. 
HE HiSTORY and DESCRIPTION of 
POSSIL FURL, the COLLIERIES, and COAL TRADE 
of GREAT BRITAIN, By the Author of * Treatise on Manu- 
facteree in seal, it. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Second edition, 
tro. lis, cloth. 


5. 
R. GREGORY'S HINTS, for the USE of 
_, TEACHERS of ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, and 
of SELF-TAUGHT STUDENTS ; with Selection of Miscella- 
neous Tables, and an Appendix on the Geometrical Division of 
Plane Surfaces. 1mo. price 6s. cloth, 


6. 
K BIGHTLEY'S IISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Intended for students and those desirous of acquiring 
the important facts of the history in an impartial and compen- 
dious form. 3 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth 


7. 
TWrrp? ‘a 
ee" IER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
In Sixteen Volumes. with 814 Engravings. 
Translated by E. GRIFFITH, F.A.S., and Others. 
The small remaining stock reduced to the following prices; 
Demy 8V0. sesccceeseee-formerly £26 8 cloth..now 12 guineas. 
Royal 8vo. coloured. .... or 51 12 ++ » 25 guineas. 


Demy ito. India proof .. a 52 16 = 24 pounds. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
ALLAM’S VIEW OF THE STATE OF 


EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
Sth edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


Il. 
RANKE’'S HISTORY OF THE POPES OF 
R 


0 
a “ 





+8 49 





During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
2nd edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
It. 
MATION’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
From the Death of Queen Anne to the Reign of George II. 
2ndedition. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Iv. 
CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES OF TIIE BRITISH 
POETS. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices. 
2nd edition. Royal 8vo. 20s, 


Vv. 
ABERCROMBIE'S ENQUIRIES CONCERN- 
ING THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 


10th edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


vi. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 
Or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants con- 
sidered as illustrative of Geology. 
6th edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 
Vil. 

LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY ; 
Or,a Description and Classification of Rocks and Fossils, illus- 
trating the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 

2nd edition. 2 vols. 12mo. las. 


Vill. 
(LARK ON THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE 
; OF CLIMATE; 
With an Account of the best Places of Resort for Invalids in 
England and the South of Europe, &c. 
3rd edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ix. 
SOMERVILLE ON THE CONNEXION OF 
THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Sth edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


wreaeaa 





18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
JACKSON & WALFORD have just received from America a 
supply of the following Works :— 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s. cloth, illustrated by numerous 
Yood Engravings, &c. 
LEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 
By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, L.L.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
and Natural History in Amherst College, Geologist to the State 
of Massachusetts, &c. 2nd edition, with an Introductory Notice 
by JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. L.L.D. u 
Also, by the same Author, in | vol. feap. price 3s. 6d. cloth, . 
A Wreath for the Tomb ; or, Extracts from emi- 
nent Writers on Death and Eternity: with an Introductory 
Essay and Sermon on the Lessons taught by Sickness. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
Longman & Co. London; and Curry & Co. Dublin. 


AMBLING RECOLLECTIONS of a SOL- 

DIER of FORTUNE. By W. H. MAXWELL, Author of 

‘Stories of Waterloo.’ Post 8vo. with Illustrations by Phiz.— 
Nearly ready. 

SKETCHES in ERRIS and TYRAWLY. By the 
Author of a* Tour in Connaught,’ &c. Post 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CONFESSIONS of HARRY LORREQUER. With 
22 Etchings, 8vo. 12s. cloth. * 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, the Irish Dragoon. Vol. I., 
with 22 Etchings, 12s, cloth. Vol. II. on Dec. Ist, 

THE FAWN of SPRING VALE, the CLARIONET, 
and other TALES. By W. CARLETON. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 

FARDOROUGHA the MISER;; or, the Convicts of Lis- 
namona. ae CARLETON. 2nd edition, small 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

FATHER BUTLER and the LOUGH DERG PIL- 
GRIM. By W. CARLETON. 2nd edition, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

“ Mr. Carleton’s tales are full of vigour, picturesque descrip- 
tion, and general pathos.""— Quarterly Review, Oct. . 

NARRATLVE of a VOYAGE to MADEIRA. TENE- 
RIFFS, ALGIERS, EGYPT, PALESTINE, &c.. By W, R. 
WILDE, M.R.I.A. Surgeon, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 


28s. cloth. 

TRUE STORIES from the HISTORY of IRELAND. 
By (JOHN JAMES M‘GREGOR., 3 vols. 18mo, 10s. 6d. half-bd. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, 1689 to 1691. By the Rev. 
JOHN GRAHAM, A.M. 12mo. 6s, cloth. 

SONGS of the SEASONS. Ina beautiful pocket vol. 
2s. Gd. silk. 

NATIONAL LYRICS and SONGS for MUSIC. By 
Mrs. HEMANS. 3s. 6d. gilt leaves. 








In} thick vol. 8th edition, much enlarged, price 16s. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most eflicacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a copious Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of Chil- 
dren, Doses of Medicines, &c. ‘The whole forming a compre- 
hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. : 

We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefited by its wisdom.”’— Literary Chronicle. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”"—London 
Weekly Review. 

“ One of the very best and most useful books published in mo- 
dern times.""—Monthly Olio. __ " 

“The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.”"— Bristol Journal, 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paternoster-row ; and 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price lls. boards, 2nd edition 


enlarged, 

2. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise illus- 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Including the 
Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in. 
signed as a Companion to the Author's * Modern Domestic Me- 
dicine.’ Containing also an Appendix on the Symptoms and 
Treatment of Diseases of the Heart, and on the proper Treat- 
ment of EpiLersy. E 

“It is an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment.” Bath Herald.—‘* It contains a mass 
of information indispensable to those for whom it is intended, 
and surpasses in value any other book of its character.""—Black- 
wood's Lady's Magazine. 


LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 





FRAMES of a SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, warranted 
To cLEAN.—C. J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, Temple, opposite Fetter-lane, begs leave toinform Artists, 


the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous Elegant 
Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various Frames 
sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the kingdom. old 
Frames re-gilt; large and small Miniature Frames at propor- 
tionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. Orders 
from the Country punctually attended to,—EstTasLisHgEp 1792. 





PATENT CARPETS. 
DANKS, PATENTEE or tHe TRANSVERSELY-COLOURED 
n INGRAIN CARPET. — | 

DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 

e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, to inspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, yn the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
at little more than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 

Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT 
—MARSALA WINE, of considerable age and superior 
flavour, in quarter pipes, containing twenty-three Gallons, 11/. 
lls. cash, OLD MARSALA, in bottle, 24s, SHERRY, an ex- 
cellent dinner wine, 28%. per dozen. Bottles 3s., Hampers 1s. 
per dozen. 35, Bishopsgate-street Within. CU RRALL & SON. 
—** Quarter Pipes of Port, Pale and Brown Sherries, imported 
for Family trade. 


p= PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 

These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or trouble. A large assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street, 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar Lamps, to burn common oil, and old Lamps altered to the 
solar principle. Finest Sperm Oil, Se. per. gallon; second ditto, 
8s. 6d.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d.; prepared Solar Oil, 3s. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of London. 


6 oper RESPIRATOR, or Safeguard for the Lungs. 
~—Removal of the General Dept from 82, Cheapside, to 
148, Regent-street.—J. T. TYLER, the general agent, begs to 
announce to the public and home and foreign dealers the above 
REMOVAL, and to state that the depdt, which is fitted up ina 
very convenient and elegant style, contains an assortment of 
many thovsands of this valuable instrument, manufactured for 
the present season, of the most approved forms, and that it is 
rovided with a retail warehouse for gentlemen, a show room 
for ladies, and a wholesale department for dealers. The Respira- 
tor is also procurable of the same kirds and quality from the 
respectable houses in Bond-street, Ox ‘ord-street, Kegent-street, 
the Strand, Cheapside, Cornhill, &c., who have hitherto sold it 
and from upwards of 200 agents in different parts of the United 
Kingdom and abroad. 


~ UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M'‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto Hy anny be had gratis, and sent free of o 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 diflerent sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
Cosippsmaneonganeny for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—Micro- 
scopic investigations being an essential feature in Physioe 
logical Study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the application of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their ex- 
ensive character has precluded such from general use. 
itecescene can now be supplied most effectively constructed, 
with Jointed Pillar and Tripod Stand, two Sets of Achromatic 
cevest lasses, two Huygenian Eye-pieces, forming a combina- 
tion of F i 

















ive Magnifying Powers, varying from 30 to 250 times 
Linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, eee defining 
the markings of the most diflicult test. objects, Scales of the 
Podura, Brassica, Ehrenberg’s Infusoria, &c., a Condensi 
Lens for Gpaque Objects, Plate of Diaphragm, Six Objects 
mounted in Balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in Ma- 
hogany Case, price 7/. 15s. Manufactured and sold by A. Abra- 
ham, Optician, &c., 20, Lord-street, Liverpool; Abraham 
Dancer, 13, Cross-street, King-street, Manchester ; and Abraham 
& Co. 82, Queen-street, Glasgow.—The usual discount allow 
to the Trade. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC, 


APIER MACHE WORKS, 15, Wellington. 
street North, Strand.—CHARLES F. BIELEFELD begs 

to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in addition tothe Volume 
of Patterns already published, he has now produced 40 new En- 
gravings (which may be had separately at 6¢. each). The com- 
plete work now comprises nearly 850 patterns of works in every 
style, actually manufactured in Papier Maché, and on sale: 
consisting of Picture and Glass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, 
Flowers, and every species of decoration for ceilings, walls, &c. 
The excellence of the improved Papier Miché naments in 
architecture is now fully understood and admitted by the first 
architects, and by the most eminent builders in London and the 
provinces.—The above folio volume is sold, bound complete, 
with a tariff of prices, at 3guineas, which will be remitted to pere 


sons ordering goods to the amount of 50/, or upwards, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Nov. 20, 1841, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BURNEY PAPERS. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


Author of ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ &c. 
Edited by her Niece, MRS. BARRETT. 


In announcing the publication of the JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of the celebrated Author of ‘ Evelina,’ ‘Cecilia,’ &e., the Publisher cannot use terms miore appropriate 
than those of the writer herself, to convey a general impression of the materials of which by far the larger portion of the work—the Journals—consists. The following is the opening 
passage of Miss Burney’s Diary,—which was commenced in 1768, and continued, with but few interruptions, during the entire period of the writer's long and eventful life. 

** To have some account of my thoughts, actions, and acquaintance, when the hour arrives when Time is more nimble than Memory, is the reason which induces me to keep a 
Journal,—a Journal in which I shall confess every thought—shall open my whole heart.” 

When we call to mind that the person who formed this resolution, and adhered to it during the whole of her life, was one of the most remarkable and justly celebrated women, 
not merely of her own, but of any time or country—that her fainily position no less than her celebrity commanded for her an intimate intercourse with all who were illustrious in 
English Literature and Art, during their most illustrious era,—that the results of such resolution are now to be given to the world precisely as they left the hand of their writer—(the 
omissions required by personal and family considerations being alone excepted)—the curiosity and interest such an announcement must excite—would scarcely be increased 
anything that could be added descriptive of the work. Yet something more is necessary, in order to convey a just and adequate notion of the literary treasures which are about to 
see the light. And here again no words can be used so suitable to the purpose in view as the writer’s own, when speaking of the Journal itself to one of her dearest and most trusted 
friends :— 

“I never mix Truth and Fiction—all that I relate in journalizing is strictly, nay, plainly fact. I never in all my life have been a sayer of the thing that is not; and now I should be not onlya 
knave but a fool in doing so, as I have other purposes for imaginary characters than filling letters with them. Give me credit, therefore, on the score of interest and commonsense, if not of aha 
The end, tonsa the great world,—isso filled with absurdity of various sorts—now bursting forth in impertinence, now in pomposity—now giggling in silliness, now yawning in dullnes— 
that there is no occasion for inrention to draw what is striking in every possible species of the ridiculous.” 

It is well known, from the literary history of the time, that Madame D’Arblay was the intimate associate of all who were intellectually distinguished in London societw both 
native and foreign, during the greater part of her life. But it is not so generally known that, shortly after the publication of her second work, ‘ Cecilia,’ she was spontaneously offered 
by Queen Charlotte a situation of confidence about her Majesty’s person, which she retained for more than six years, and which brought her into daily intercourse with every ‘adividual 
forming the Court of George the Third. During this remarkable period of her life, Miss Burney never omitted, before she retired to rest, to record in her Journal the events and 
conversations of the past day. And this Secret History of the Court of George the Third, during the important era in question, namely, from 1786 to 179) inclusive, will form a prominent 
part of the work now announced for publication. 

Thus much of the JOURNALS of Madame D'Argiay. The CORRESPONDENCE, which will constitute a portion of this publication, and will take its place Chronologically with 
the DIARY, will include besides a large number of Madame D’Arblay’s own letters, a selection from those addressed to her by various distinguished literary and other persons with 
whom she was intimate. . 

The Work will be published in Monthly Volumes, uniformly with ‘The Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ It will be comprised in about Six Volumes. The First Volame, which will appear 
on the Ist of January, 1842, will include a MEMOLR of MADAME D’ARBLAY, by the Editor, who will also occasionaily furnish illustrative Notes to the Diary and Correspondence. 




















«e@MBW AND POPULAR WORKS: 
r vi 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES, FATHERS AND SONS: A Novet. 


‘ ee ! By THrovorE Hook, Esq. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS of that Monarch, now first published, with an Introduction, With a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By Tuomas CampBett, Esq. (Just ready.) 
Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. » Vil. 


a NARRATIVE OF THE LATE EXPEDITION TO 
MR. HOQD'S COMIC ANNUAL ror 1842, , SYRIA 
1 vol. elegantly bound, with 37 Illustrations by the Author and Mr. Leech, price 12s. Under the Command of ‘Admiral Stopford, &c. G.C.B. 
“‘ Mr. Hood's admirable Comic Annual, both in its literary and pictorial departments, is By P. Hunter, Esq. ‘ 
equally rich in originality, point, and amusement.”—G@lobe. 2 vols. small 8yo. with Portraits of Admiral Stopford and Commodore Napier, 
III. and other Illustrations. 
FIVE YEARS IN INDIA. vit. 
ald Sm By Henry Epwarp Fane, Esq. THE PARISH CLERK: A Nove. 
ate Aide-de-Camp to his Excell the C der-in-Chief in India. ‘Pp ay | 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. ee By pay Author of * Peter = 3 vol 
TTL aa > “These re mo be Fad yn aig will a. with ‘unfailing interest and 
THE MATCH MAKER $ excitement.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 
A NOVEL. By the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey,’ ‘ The Marrying Man, &c. 3 vols. 


be 1X. 
“This clever novel, like the ‘History of a Flirt,’ combines a vast share of moral instruc- MADE, DE SEVIGNE AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 








tion with its piquant sketches of manners and society.”—Sun. 2 vols. small 8vo. (Just ready.) 
Vv. x. 
LIEUT. COL. MAXWELL’S RUN THROUGH THE THE MAN OF FORTUNE: A Nove. 
UNITED STATES. By Mrs. Gone, 
2 vols, small 8yo. with Portraits of Sir John Harvey and General Scott, price 21s. bd. Authoress of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 





Now ready, with two Engravings, price 6s. bound, the New VoLuME of 


COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELS, 


COMPRISING 


MR. HOOK’S ‘GURNEY MARRIED,’ 


The Sequel to ‘Gilbert Gurney.’ ia 
In the same Collection (and in no other) will be found, i i > i i . &e. price 6¢., Mr. Hook's SAVINGS AND DOINGS, First, Seco 
and Third Series—Sir E. L. Gulwer's PEGHAM PIROWNED. oe EERO K Me Woda TREMAINE Me tHorsce Stine BAMBLETVE HOUSE, and Zi1.LAH—Mr, Lister's GRANBY 
=Lady Morgan's O'DONNELL, and FLORENG MACARTHY—Capt. Marryat’s FRANK MILDMAY—Mr. James's RICHELIEU and’ Mr. Gleig’s CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 
**Colburn’s Modern Novelists present a seies of those works of fiction that have most tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this description of literature. 
. This publication presents a tration of imaginative genius.”"—G@lobe. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborowgh-street. 





— 4 





London ; Jawxs Houses, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENAZUM OFFICE, 14, WellingtOt-atreet North, Strand, by Jon Fraxcrs; and sold by al 
*" "Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents : for Scortampd essrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for InELAwp, J, Cumming, Dubie, 
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